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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE MANJOWS. 
INTRODUCTION. 
AS soon might we expect the drops of water oozing from a mossy 
rock to become a mighty river, bearing on its bosom the peaceful 
fleets of all nations, as the few ignorant descendants of the Tartar 
Aisin Jwolwo to become, by their own despicably insignificant resources, 
the legislators and rulers of a fourth of mankind. 

If it was necessary that the movements of the Manjows (Manchus) 
should have been regulated by wise bravery, it was even more essen- 
tial that reckless folly should misguide their no less braye opponents, 
whether Kin, Liao Mongol, Corean or Chinese. 

The slim but well-knit Manjow barque was set afloat in shallows, 
and had to sail along rapids and among narrow gorges where a touch 
was destruction, down cataracts and through channels crowded with 
innumerable rocks, many of them seen just under her prow, where the 
bystander judges escape impossible. 

Many a time is the reader of the earlier history of the Manjows 
tempted to exclaim, that there is here another than a visible hand, 
which, by what seems the slightest accident, now removes the petty 
tribe out of a snare; and again ayerts on their own heads the over- 
whelming destruction with which her foes were prepared to crush 
her. Her final triumph is as great and beforehand as improbable, as 
if a large ship sailed into New York, after running down the rapids 
and plunging into the cataract of Niagara. 

It is true, the wisdom of Taidsoo, by unity of purpose and action, 
multiplied a hundredfold the courage of his handful of men. But -he 
would have only been knocking his naked fist against granite walls, 
had he not been opposed by weak and divided counsels, which distracted 
and alienated the minds. of the wise, and blunted the sword of the 
braye. All the wisdom of the Manjows would never have guided. them 
into Moukden, if the gates had not been throwu open by the blind folly 
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of its keepers. Nor could Taidsoo have averted annihilation, had the 
most ordinary prudence dictated the policy and regulated the move- 
ments of the then powerful Ming. 

We must look therefore no less to the folly of Peking, than to the 
shrewdness of Hingjing, to account for the strange phenomenon of a 
few rude barbarians, inhabiting a narrow strip of inhospitable moun- 
tains, seizing and holding the dragon throne, which had such tremen- 
dous forces at its disposal, and the resources of -the richest country 
under heaven at its command. 

This “ Rise and Progress”’ of the Manjows has been compared to 
the growth of British power in India. The parallel is incomplete and 
unfair to the Manjows. 

The Manjows and Chinese faced each other with the same wea- 
pons, the bow, the sword and the spear ; the Chinese having the advan- 
tage of prestige and fire-arms such as they were. 

British troops started in India a highly educated race, conscious 
of immense mental, moral and physical superiority, against opponents 
equally conscious of their own inferiority. The Manjows began their 
wars with the Chinese, ignorant of letters, without a written language, 
scarcely reclaimed from the savage barbarism when they ate raw flesh 
and dug pits for houses, against a people highly civilized, who for every 
brave Manjow could bring a hundred equally brave Chinese into the field. 

It was no deficiency in natural bravery, which compelled the 
Chinaman to undergo the,—to him,—unspeakable degradation of shav- 
ing off his long hair; for man to man the Chinese were, to say the 
least, the equals of their foes. It was the politic wisdom of the dwarf, 
and the senseless stupidity of the giant, which brought the latter to 
grief and the former to greatness. Want of head and heart,—not feeble- 
ness of arm terminated the Ming dynasty, and converted the ‘“ Flowery 
Land” into a charnel house for the half it its inhabitants. 

“ Righteousness exalteth a nation : but sin is a reproach to any peo- 
ple.” The wise ruler is righteous from choice, as the foolish is un- 
righteous ; the one exalts his people, the other destroys them. 

As the lessons of this great revolution are similar to those of wes- 
tern history, and equally valuable in illustrating the facts, that whole 
nations are improved and benefited under the guidance of a patriotic 
man, with a head to plan and a hand to execute, and the greatest na- 
tion strangled by red-tape, favouritism and nepotism, we think no 
apology is necessay for presenting a more precise account of the rise of 
the Manjows, than has hitherto been given as far as we know in any 
language. 

We have seen many topographical and historical errors made 
by even well-informed writers, when treating of the Manjows, their 
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country and their conquests; but instead of invidiously noting these, 
wé desire to give the results of reading the J #& ¢& Doong hwa loo, 
HR GE Shung woo ji, “ History of the Ming,” and other Chinese 
books; in order to present as accurate a view as is at present possible, 
of the rise and-progress of the Manjows. 

The ancient history, manners and customs of the Niijun, Niiju or 
Sooshun tribe, we must leave over for a more convenient season. The 
reader will observe, that there is a bold innovation made in spelling 
and transliterating Chinese names. This innovation follows the sys- 
tem advocated by three different writers in the Recorder; for we be- 
lieve that, notwithstanding the array of talent and scholarship opposed 
to this change, accuracy of writing as well as comparative philology 
demands it. The new system will be opposed principally by English- 
men, because the consonants in Chinese are in all cases harder than in 
English. The Chinese d and ¢ differ little if any from the French in 
monde, monfrer. German, Scotch, Celtic and American, more or less 
nearly approach the Chinese, and the Russians have long used the 
new system. The writer has difficulty only in adopting « final, as in 
4 ju, but to preserve uniformity cannot propose another, for an addi- 
tional 4 would scarcely improve it. As to accuracy 3 JH Tungchow 
in Shantung and 3% JH Z’ungchow below Peking are essentially dif- 
ferent, though no English map-maker can improve matters. The new 
system would write them Dungjow and Toongjow respectively. 





CHAPTER I. WARS WITH THE NiJUN. 


In the year 1559, when Europe was universally excited over the 
new-found Bible, Noorhachu was born in Huatooala,* 8. E. of Hoo- 
lanhada, the southern extremity of the Long White Mountains, at the 
other side of which had appeared his ancestor Aisin Jwolwo Bookooli 
Yoongshwun about 200 years before. 

Noorhachu, like all his successors, gave early indications of his 
subsequent greatness. He was a thirteen months’ child, had the dra- 
gon face and the pheenix eye, his chest was enormous, his ears large, 
and his voice like the tone of the largest bell! He lost his mother 
when ten years old, and was placed under the second in order of the 
wives of his father Hiien. When nineteen years of age, his step- 
mother sent him out with a small pittance to push his way; but after- 
wards recognizing his extraordinary abilities, she offered an increase 
to his allowance, which he declined. He was known as the Wise Beilua.t+ 
Noorhachu was the seventh generation born heir to the kingdom 


* i Tl fay BH. + Scotch “ Bailie.” 
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of Huatooala, the town of which name was no more than seven miles 
distant from the most remote part of the kingdom. 

On one fine day, two centuries before, when three heaven-descend- 
ed maidens were bathing in the lake Boorhooli, at the foot of Bookooli, 
a peak of the White mountains, a spiritual bird* (the magpie?) placed 
a red fruit on the skirt of the dress of Fwo Koolwun the youngest, who, 
before. dressing, picked up and ate the fruit; and as the result, bore a 
son who was able to speak at his birth, and had other peculiarities. 
When full-grown, his mother told him he was born of Heaven, to set to 
rights the troubled nations; and having given him the name Bookooli 
Yoongshwun, and the surname Aisin J wolwo, she ascended into heaven.t 

Wherever and whatever his origin, there can be little doubt that 
Aisin Jwolwo was elected by the hamlet of Wodwoli to be head of the 
village. This kingdom rebelled against him, putting himself and all 
his sons to death, except Fancha the youngest, who escaped; for when 
pursued by the murderers of his father’s house, a magpie alighted on 
his head, and as he stood stock-still, he was taken for a piece of dried 
wood and the pursuit given up. These two stories, whatever their value, 
will explain why the magpie is the sacred bird of the present dynasty. 

Fancha fled across the White mountains to Huatooala, and found- 
ed that kingdom, in a part of which Hingjing was afterwards built. 

The Emperor Jing-dsoo, grandfather of Noorhachu was remarkable 
for the statesmanship he manifested in ruling the six little hamlets, of 
probably a dozen or two families each, surrounded by a wall and called 
a “city.” 

To the west of him was a man called Shwosaina, who with his 
nine powerful lawless sons, was the scourge of the great west between 
Huatooala and Fooshwun. He was joined by Jiahoo and his seven 
sons, who when clad in mail “ could overthrow the nine hills.”” These 
men plundered the country round about. 

But the Emperor Jing-dsoo was wise, and his eldest son Lidwun 
was brave. Lidwun mustered all the forces of the kingdom, marched 


* #MR FS Wise Bird? 

t+ Amore prosaic account of his earlier years is given by the Chinese of Manchuria, who 
report that when Chinese go north to serve the Manjows, they are left in charge of 
house and everything in it, including the females. They say that Wang Gao was a Shan- 
tung man serving in this capacity. Some go so far as to say he was the father of the 
child ; others that he was only a most faithful servant who had care of Fwo Koolwun and 
her son. One day he went out as usual to forage for the woman he served so well, but 
never returned. She longed and longed for his return, but in vain. At last when she 
could restrain herself no longer, a timely cliasm opened in the hill, into which she threw 
herself, and her son was dependent on the villagers ; but the village which supported him 
was blessed with ginsheng, which thus originated there. The story is partly corroborated 
by three proverbs common in Manchuria: Pan ni siang pan Wang Gao, ‘I long for 
you, as the longing for Warg Gao ;” Sten ji Wang Gao, how si Baishan, “ First 
sacrifice to Wang Gao, then to the White Mountains ;” Sien Wang Gao, how Hwang 
ling, ‘First Wang Gao, next the imperial tombs.” 
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against and gained a complete victory over the eighteen robbers. This 
victory secured them five mountain ranges and two hundred i of 
territory, up to the very gates of the Chinese Fooshwun. 

This battle so gravely related by their historians, who trace the 
rise of their kingdom to it, is the best evidence as to the size of the 
Manjow kingdom, and the resources of their six “cities.” Another 
proof is to be found in the fact, that within one hundred square miles 
of mountainous country, between Ninggoota on the north and Hing- 
jing on the south, there were eleven independent countries; Manjow 
being divided into five, and each of the others being considerably larger 
than the five. 

Ever since the overthrow of the Jin (Kin) dynasty, the Nijun 
were broken up into many independent parties, who delighted as much 
in fighting as in hunting. To imagine that one of the smallest of these 
would first swallow up all the rest, and then, from an army which 
could afford to boast of defeating eighteen robbers, to become the rulers 
of hundreds of millions of men, was not within the bounds of proba- 
bility, and certainly did not enter into the day dreams of the Manjows 
themselves. However so it turned out, and we shall now relate the 
cause and trace the progress of the wondrous event. 

In the year 1583, soon after the discovery of Siberia by the Rus- 
sians, when Holland was rejoicing in her dear-bought, newly-acquired 
liberty, when England was trembling at the preparations made by 
Philip of Spain and the plots against Elizabeth, and when all Europe 
was agitated by schemes to recover to Rome by shot what she had lost 
by the Bible, the Chinese set a stone a-rolling, which ultimately turned 
back upon themselves and crushed them. 


There can be little doubt that the quiet Chinese agriculturist at 
Kaiyooen, Fooshwun, Chinghua, Kwandien and other border lands, 
was often harassed by the restless, roving bands of Tartar* hunters, 
who preferred to take the grain sown by their neighbours, to reaping 
their own. When‘therefore the ambitious Nikan wailan of Toolwun 
city, south of Hingjing, prayed the Bai of Ningyooen to help him to a 
kingdom which he could not take, Li Chung-liang readily acceded to 
the request and ordered a Foojiang of Liao-yang to attack the city 
of Kuashaji, which was taken and its “king” slain. Nikan now united 
his men to the victorious Chinese, and marched against Goolua, the 
city and kingdom of Uatai Jangjing, who was married to a daughter of 
Lidwun, and cousin of Noorhachu. Old Hiien hasted to the aid of his 
granddaughter, taking with him his heir, father of Noorhachu. They 


* Tartars I take to be the western representative of = +f Dadsu, which term includes 
many varieties. 
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entered the city and implored her husband to let them remove her 
in the mean time. He refused and the two waited on. 

When the Foojiang failed to take the city by storm as he had 
hoped, he sent a herald to the foot of the wall, at the suggestion of Ni- 
kan, to state that whoever slew the king would himself be made king. 
The citizens acted on the suggestion, slew their king, and accepiing the 
invitation of the Foojing went out to meet him, when they were all 
slain. Among them were old Hiien and his son. 

The sad news threw Noorhachu,—then twenty-four years of age, 
— into the wildest grief for his relations, and anger against their murder- 
ers. He demanded the two bodies for burial, grants of thirty “letters 
patent,”’* thirty horses, the title of loonghoo jiangjwun,t or “ general 
of the order of dragon and tiger,” and the credentials of a doodoo or 
“major general.” It appears that the murder of his father and grand- 
father was unpremeditated, for the Chinese at once gave up the 
bodies, the title of ‘‘ doodoo,” ten “‘decress,” and thirty horses. Three 
years after he had the title of ‘‘ Loonghoo Jiangjwun” conferred upon 
him with a present of Tls. 800. 

He demanded the surrender of Nikan, in order to wreak his ven- 
geance and appease the manes of his ancestors. But instead of handing 
him over, the Chinese declared that Nikan should be lord of all Man- 
jow, including of course Huatgoala. 

This declaration induced most of his men to desert him, and even 
his relations, living between Huatooala and Ninggoota, sought his 
death, and ranged themselves under the banner of Nikan. 

Every effort was made to induce or compel him to acknowledge 
Nikan, but he would come to no terms with the murderer of his father. 
Revenge or death was his motto, and he could say with his grandson, 
if he had known the ancient classic, “that the same heaven could not 
continue to cover them both.” 

He sent thirteen mailed} men to kill Nikan by stratagem, but was 
not successful; and in June of next year (1584), he set out at the head 
of a hundred soldiers and thirty mailed men to attack Toolwun. The 
size of the city may be inferred from the fact, that Nikan did not dare 
wait the attack, but left Toolwun in the possession of Noorhachu. 

His thoughts by day and his dreams by night seem to have been 
all on revenge, and to attain it, he seems to have given his whole at- 
tention to training his men for battle; for we find that his second cou- 
sins fearing his military prowess, combined to take his life. They 
* HX = Of which it is difficult to make any sense. 

t BE ve AF ae ee 
¢ From what I can learn, this mail consisted of many folds of cotton sewed one above the other, 
between ten and twenty folds, making the garment arrow-proof. 
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advanced by night against his city, set a ladder to the wall, scaled it 
and found him fled, for he had discovered their design. 

Two months after we find him attacking the refuge of Nikan, who 
again fled from his tormentor. 

While absent on this expedition, somie of his own relations joining 
the king of Hada, took and plundered one of his stockades. As they 
were dividing the spoil in the middle of the road, two of his officers 
with twelve men suddenly attacked and defeated the spoilers, retook the 
prey and slew forty men. 

Then Manjow was divided into five independent districts, con- 
stantly at war with each other. But Noorhachu, who had one-fifth to 
begin with, seems to have been gradually gathering power; for the 
Chinese, three years after the murder, handed over Nikanwailan, who 
was immediately put to death. They also paid him Tls. 800, fifteen 
mang or “ dragon-embroidered robes,”’ and made a treaty. 

Next year (1587), Noorhachu built Laochung (8 i south of Hipg- 
jing), with a so-called palace in the centre, and a triple wall round 
about. 

This done, he paid particular attention to his small state. His 
few laws were simple, speedy of application and most strictly observed, 
while no robber dared approach his land. His wise, impartial justice 
becoming known, people flocked to his standard, and acknowledged him 
king. His fame as a legislator, combined most probably with a little 
coercion, soon welded the five districts of Manjow into one complete 
whole, at the head of which he ventured in 1591, without any known 
provocation, to attack Yaloojiang province, which he annexed to 
Manjow. 

His continually-increasing power disquieted the neighbouring 
kinglets, seven of whom united their forces with those of two eastern 
Mongolian chiefs or Beiluas, and, in three divisions, marched at the 
head of thirty thousand men, to crush the restless young Beilua. 

Their approach threw the Manjows into a state of the greatest fear 
and trembling; but the young chief drew up his men advantageously 
at the foot of the hill Goolua, his rear protected by the city of Hei- 
jigua, stronger in fame than in numbers. 

Boojai, chief of Yehua, rode furiously ahead, accompanied by 
Mingan, chief of the Kortsin Mongols. Boojai galloping in among 
the Manjows, came against a piece of wood, was thrown off his horse 
and slain. Mingan’s horse plunged into the mud and lost his saddle, 
but struggling out and riding without saddle or bridle, he galloped 
away to the north, followed by some of his men in disorder. 

Noorhachu at once attacked the foe while in confusion, and the 
example of the Kortsin chief became general. Noorhachu pursued the 
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flying enemy northwards, slaying four thousand men, taking three 
thousand horses and a thousand plaited suits of armour, with Boojantai, 
younger brother of the chief of Woola. 

If he slew four thousand men, his own army must have equalled 
that number, a rapid improvement on his original army, and this battle 
which should have broken his power, increased it tenfold. Wanhan 
was the seventh generation of the chiefs of Hapa, and of the surname 
Nala. His father was murdered; he fled, and his uncle seized the 
government. This uncle was also slain; and his son having avenged 
his death, recalled Wan to take possession of his father’s inheritance. 
His exile may have embittered his temper, for when he returned he 
began to war on his neighbours, and with such success that Yehua, 
Woola, Huifa and a considerable part of Manjow were added to his 
patrimony. 

But he was a brave robber, not a wise ruler. His temper was 
ungovernable ; and his itchy palm was never satisfied, though he had 
it always full of bribes and plunder. His men, following his example, 
waylaid and robbed on every highway. His unwise policy threw away 
what his bravery had acquired; for before his death all his conquests 
slipped out of his hands. Had he acted more purdently, Manjow might 
never have been heard of. 

Munggua Boolso was the third son of Wan who ruled, all three 
reigning only a few years. His younger brothers rebelled against him ; 
and Yehua taking advantage of his weakness, attacked and defeated 
him. The Chinese refusing his repeated prayers for help, in 1599 he 
sent his three sons to Noorhachu to plead for urgent aid. Two thou- 
sand troops were immediately despatched to his assistance; but on 
their arrival he seized their leaders, to hold them as hostages for his 
sons, and attacked the men who had come to his aid. 

This breach of faith was at the instigation of his former enemy 
Yehua, who probably feared that the rider after avenging the horse 
would not get down again ; and he was not desirous to have Noorhachu 
his next door neighbour. His treachery turned out badly; for Noor- 
hachu, ostensibly in anger at this bad faith, but really glad to have so 
good an excuse, marched against Hada, took all the cities and stockades 
of Mung, and annexed them to Manjow in spite of the angry re- 
monstrances of the Chinese, who, several times, attempted in vain 
again to set up the kingdom of Hada. 

By relieving the men of Hada from a famine caused by the fre- 
quent inroads of Yehua, Noorhachu secured the affections of the people. 

He now believed himself strong enough to assert his independence, 
and ceased paying tribute to the Chinese; but continued to trade with 
them at the border cities. 
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On the death of Wangjinoo chief of Hurra,* his grandson mur- 
dered seven uncles and took possession of the kingdom. He defeated 
an attack by the Mongols of Chahar, and sent a son to Noorhachu as 
hostage, arranging a marriage for him. He afterwards recalled the son, 
threw up the marriage, and cast himself into the arms of Yehua. He 
built a strong double-walled city, but its increased garrison did not 
save him; for in 1607 the tail of a comet pointed ominously to Huifa, 
and Noorhachu added it to his kingdom. 
Boojantait who was taken prisoner at the battle of Gooluashan, 
was sent home to succeed his brother as chief of Woota. When departing 
for his kingdom, a relation of Noorhachu’s was given him in marriage. 
In 1607, a part of Woola revolted to Noorhachu, who sent four 
thousand men to welcome the new-comers. Boojantai marched with 
ten thousand men to prevent the rupture of his kingdom ; but he was 
defeated, with the loss of three thousand coats of mail. Another foree 
of five thousand men was sent against Boojantai, but he dared not 
give battle; and thinking it easier to face a daughter of his able 
enemy than to face his army, he prayed for peace. Noorhachu, giving 
him his choice, sent his daughter to Boojantai and withdrew his five - 
thousand men. 
Soon thereafter he was again attacked; for he became suitor for 
a princess of Yehua, already promised to Noorhachu ; at the same time 
letting fly a whizzing arrow at the head of his young bride, Noorha- 
chu’s daughter. Noorhachu took five of his cities, burnt all his stores, 
and made a new treaty, which did not long remain in force ; for Boo- 
jantai took the field with thirty thousand men. 
In the ensuing battle, Noorhachu ran considerable personal risk, 
but finally gained a complete victory. The eyes of the flying Boo- 
jantai were greeted by the banners of Manjow waving between him 
and his own city, for an ambush had been laid there. Boojantai 
turned his horse’s head in the direction of Yehua and was no more 
heard of; and Woola became Manjow territory. 
In 16138, just thirty years after his whole army amounted to a 
hundred and thirty men, Noorhachu mustered all his forces, and 
marched at the head of forty thousand men against Yeuua,t the last 
* The first of these chiefs was Nganggooli Hingjili from the hanks of the Songair, who agreed 
to combine his surname with that of a Nalasu from Woola. They sacrificed seven oxen 
to Heaven, and made the new surname Nala Hingjili. The men of Huifa came originally 
from Nimacha on the Wooloo jiang, which I take to be the Usurs. 

f Boojantai was the twelfth generation, and thirteenth ruler of the clan Nala in Woola, 
anciently called Hoolwun. 

¢ The founder of the then ruling chiefdom of Yehua was a Mongol, who assumed the surname 
Nala, because living among that clan. He afterwards removed westwards and became 
chief of Yehua; the state being named after the river of that name, flowing westward 


into the Liao, as does the Hada river on the south; the Huifa and Woola flowing east- 
wards into the Yaloo, 
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and most powerful of the southern or “civilized” independent Niijun 
principalities, and the ancient cradle and seat of the Jin (Kin) dynasty. 
Now that he was ready, he could find casus belli sufficient, from the 
battle of Gooluashan down. 

As soon as the country people heard of the invasion, all hurried 
into the cities. Messengers were sent with all speed to Kaiyooen to 
urge the Chinese to come to the rescue, with the argument, that now 
when Yehua was the only independent tribe, if it fell, the Chinese 
would next feel the weight of Noorhachu’s arm. The Chinese sent on 
a Yowji with a thousand stand of arms, which did not prevent Noor- 
hachu from taking seven cities and nineteen stockades. But his rough 
wooing lost him his bride, for the princess of Yehua was given to a 
Mongolian prince. Nor was he able to retain the places taken; but 
had to retire to plan and prepare for new campaigns. 

Though the other independent princedoms fell a prey to the 
revenge and ambition of Noorhachu, Yehua determined to offer a 
brave resistance, which however could be effectual only by the aid of 
Chinese men and fire-arms, and the moral support of an alliance with 
the emperor of ‘‘all under heaven.” A large reinforcement sent to 
Kaiyooen considerably strengthened their position. 

The rapid progress and thoreughness of the conquests of Noorha- 
chu, and the great political power which he had attained, by his rare 
combination of wisdom in his government, with bravery in the field, 
alarmed the Chinese officials of Liaodoong, who had themselves alone 
to blame; for it was their tinkering and botching of the affairs of these 
petty tribes, which broke the shell whence had sprung this scourging 
cockatrice. They had doubtless brought many a small tyrant to reason 
before, and believed themselves able to crush this man whenever they 
had a mind to do so. They had once and again sent a handful of men 
to assist those who were defending themselves from his attacks; which 
forces however had been inadequate to serve any other purpose, than 
that of rousing in his mind a bitter enmity against their meddlesome- 
ness. They made no serious effort to confine him within proper 
bounds, till he had become a mighty power, which they could no longer 
restrain by the means at their disposal. They were now fully alive to 
the dangerous character of that power, and to the necessity of taking 
prompt and strong precautionary measures. They were ready to be 
satisfied if they could hold their own ; and judging properly, preferred 
to make the soil of an ally their battle-field, saw that their interest was 
to aid Yehua. 

Wisdom could easily defend the Chinese power in Liaodoong, and 
overthrow Noorhachu, who would have been a madman if he even 
dreamed of his becoming ruler of Moukden ; and wisdom and bravery 
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there were, more than sufficient, at the disposal of the Chinese emperor ; 
but alas for the wisdom which has to serve under eunuchs, whether in 
China or Europe! Wisdom had to hide its head in the secrecy of private 
life, whenever it came into collision, as it generally did, with the 
schemes and interests of the eunuchs. 

The defeated battalions of Hada, Huifa and Woola had learned to 
become conquerors under the banners of Noorhachu, who was determin- 
ed to gain Yehua. But the freedom of that state could be wrenched 
from it only by the defeat of its brave army; which could be ac- 
complished only by sapping the power of the Chinese in the neigh- 
bourhood, or by a decisive and crushing victory over them; which 
would end at once their arrogance and the obstinacy of Yehua. He 
therefore spent two.years in the preparation of engines of war,—in 
the active drilling of his troops,—selecting with critical eye the best 
men, and forming them into picked companies; thus to be ready for 
any emergency, and to seize the first favorable opportunity for hostilities. 

In 1617, when he believed everything complete, he drew up a paper 
of seven “hates”’ or grievances, addressed to the emperor, but burnt it 
to inform heaven and earth and the ancestral temple, which was cer- 
tainly more expeditious, and quite as efficacious as forwarding it to 
Peking ; for though ‘“ Wan-li”’ was of mature years, his wisdom had 
yet to grow. Most likely it would never have reached the dragon 
throne ; for it would be consigned to oblivion by the faithful eunuch 
ministers, who loved truth so much that they wished to keep it all to 
themselves and give none to the emperor. Vengeance for his father 
and grandfather, murdered thirty-four years before, was of course the 
principal reason alleged for this declaration of war against the Chinese ; 
but it is searcely necessary to say, that, as in almost all wars of conquest, 
the true reason did not appear on that paper, but was to be learned 
from the two years’ preparations. In his case as in most others, revenge 
was a good cloak to cover ambition, and Noorhachu knew the state of 
Liaodoong better than the emperor. 

Though our Manjows lived and breathed in fighting, we shall 
break the narrative of their wars for a little, and glance very briefly at 
other matters. Before 1599 the Manjows had no written records, be- 
cause they had no written language. This one fact seems to be con- 
clusive against their direct or indirect descent from the Jin dynasty ; 
who with the preceding Liao had a written language after they became 
conquerors of northern China; and it is not at all likely, that every 
trace of that language should be lost by the time the Manjows began 
to assume their individuality. The Jin came from the neighbourhood 
of Kaiyooen, the most northerly Chinese city ; and the Liao came from 
the north of the Songari, (frequently called the Heiloong jiang) from 
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the district called Swolwun, which was not fully possessed by the Man- 
jows before Kang-hi. But Manjow, Jin and Liao all spoke the same 
language, wore the same kind of dress, and had the same customs 
(which particulars will be afterwards mentioned). Tence we have no 
hesitation in calling them all Niijun. The fact that they had no written 
language and that the Mongols had, is the more remarkable, that they 
were much more civilized than the nomadic Mongols; they oceupying 
the middle position between the Mongol and the Chinese. 

In 1599, Noorhachu ordered a bakuashu or “seribe” to write out 
the records in the Mongol character. He tried and failed, finding it 
too difficult. Noorhachu said,— It is not diffieult; take the separate 
Mongol letters and. run them together into words; thus on seeing the 
writing the meaning will be understood.” In this manner the records 
were preserved and copies sent abroad. 

This I confess my inability to solve. Unless it be that the scribe, 
finding Mongol and Manjow words different, believed that the alphabet 
of the former could not represent the sounds of the latter, just as if 
we should say that we could not write Chinese in Roman letters. The 
difficulty would seem greater to the seribe, never having seen Mongol 
letters made to represent any but Mongol sounds. Any other theory of 
mine is worthless, as I know neither Mongol nor Manjow. Here 
however began the Manjow written language, the cultivation of which 
was recommended, and vigorously carried on by several succeeding 
rulers. 

At first the Manjow soldiers were wont to hunt with arrows, each 
following his own “ tribe.”” When journeying, it was in cantonments. 
Kach man had one arrow; and ten bowmen wnder a chief were called 
a nirloo. But in 1601, because they had become so numerous, a nieloo 
numbered three hundred men, the chief of whom was ealled nisloo 
ngudajun. 


In 1615, every five viic/oo were placed under a jiala nguajun; every 


five jiala (jiara?) under a gooshan uguajun. Kach gooshan nguajun 
had a right and left hand ieilia nguajun* 

To begin with, all the soldiers were under four banners, yellow, 
red, blue and white. In 1615, after trial it was decided to add border- 
ed yellow, bordered red, bordered blue and bordered white. When the 
country was wide, each banner marched apart; when narrow, they all 
marched together. 

In battle, the front infantry ranks fought with long spears and 
large swords. Good archers were in the rear; while the best archers 
never dismounted, but galloped to the spot of greatest danger. After 
the battle, award was given to each according to merit and rank ; for 


* This, a Manjow calls meirun janyia. But all these terms will be explained hereafter. 
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up to the time of their entry into Peking, the Manjows never received 
any pay, but cultivated their own grounds and carried their own pro- 
visions. 

At this same time, five great civil ministers were appointed to 
oversee the laws and their execution. Under these were ten assistants 
called jar gooji. They had to present themselves before Noorhachu 
every fifth day. If there was a case brought before these, it had first 
to be laid before the ten jar gooji; if need be, the five ministers were 
next to examine it; and finally all the dei/uas (the sons of Noorhachu 
being so called) ; and they had to memorialize Noorhachu. 

In 1616, probably on account of some abuses, it was ordained that 
no single minister dare hear any case ; for if one acted as sole judge in 
a case, the people would rebel ;—that all cases be brought before the 
ministers in their public office ;—and that none should be permitted to 
make known his case to any minister at his private residence or in 
secret ;—and that if any one was found guilty of privately informing a 
judge, he should be flogged. 

If a beilua or great minister was guilty, or accused, of any crime, 
he must bind himself, and hear with reverence the decision which 
should always be in accordance with justice. If any refused to obey 
this, he simply increased his own guilt by such refusal. In any cause, 
an examination of not less than five* days was necessary. 

It is probable that in spite of these precautions, injustice was still 
not unknown; for in 1620 the extraordinary device was adopted of 
pasting papers with grievances on one of two large trees, which stood 
at the outside of the gates of the capital Jiefan, through which Noor- 
hachu daily passed. He carefully read and strictly examined every 
case, giving his decision according to the evidence. This resembles the 
habit so common now, of attaching to a stone and throwing into the 
mandarin’s offices, papers, containing accusations against the powerful, 
who cannot be publicly attacked with safety. 

In the year 1606, the Mongol Jei/was sent a complimentary em- 
bassy to Noorhachu, to style him the Shun-woo, the “ Intelligent and 
warlike.” : 

In 1616, the great ministers called him the “ Nourisher of all the 
kingdoms”’ and gave him the title of Ying-ming emperor, the “ brave 
and illustrious.” From this year dates the first of his reign under the 
style Tien-ming, ‘“ Decree of Heayen,” which we shall see was well 
bestowed. 


J. 





* No inferior could bind a superior. 
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A LAMA’S QUESTIONS ABOUT CHRISTIANITY. 


wHat follows is not a composition, but an attempt at a report of a 
conversation which really took place. As far as practicable the 

exact order of the conversation has been preserved, and the English 

translation represents the original Mongolian as exactly as possible. 

It is not claimed that the answers of the Christian are the best 
that could have been made, but it was necessary that, such as they are, 
they should be faithfully stated, in order that the feeling and ideas, 
and mode of reasoning of the lama might be brought out clearly. 

The only liberty that has been taken with the narrative, is the 
omission of various incidents that took place in the shape of interrup- 
tions. A servant would come in and report something about the cows ; 
another would suddenly be sent on some errand connected with the 
horse-drove ; some one else would fill a cup or set down a tea pot 
awkwardly, and get a reproof for it ; the cook would enter and suggest 
the preparation of breakfast ; a lama visitor would remark on the ma- 
terial of which the foreign coat and shoes were made; and these in- 


terruptions would occur sometimes in the most awkward way, at the 


most serious and earnest points of the debate. 

But wherever the debate was interrupted, there it remained ; and 
as soon as the interruption was over, the discussion was resumed, on 
the one side or the other, at the poimt where it had been left off. 

One thing must not be forgotten. This is not a fair sample of 
everyday conversations with Mongol lamas. Nothing could be further 
from the truth than to suppose that the preacher of Christ among the 
Mongols frequently meets such men and holds such discussions as this 
here recorded. There are two or three such men in the country ; and, 
in the course of a year, two or three such discussions may take place ; 
but it would be a great mistake to suppose that either such conversa- 
tions or lamas were common. 

The object in reporting the debate, is to show the attitude that a 
lama, highly educated in his own religion, and possessing superior 
general intelligence, assumes when well informed of the principal doc- 
trines of Christianity. 

Lama.—W hat is that you were reading ? 

Christian.—The Bible ; our sacred book. 

L.—What is the use of reading that,—have you not learnt it all 
off by heart ? 

Ch.—Christians are familiar with all that the Bible contains, but 
do not learn it off by heart as lamas learn their noms. It is a custom, 
too, with us, to read a portion every day, that we may the better 
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remember the things that concern our souls. It is especially good to 
read a piece in the morning; it may perhaps remain in our mind, and 
we may think of it during the day. 

L.—Will you not tell me the meaning of what you read ; it being 
in your language, I of course, did not understand it. 

Ch.—I was reading about the resurrection of Jesus. We like to 
think of Jesus as living now, and everywhere with us. 

L.—In reality how many Jesuses are there ? 

Ch.—One. 

L.—One? Why you go north and Jesus is with you; your com- 
panion here goes south and Jesus is with him; you say Jesus is in 


Peking, in your native country, in fact everywhere ; how many then 


are there of this Jesus of yours ? 

Ch.—One. Only one.- No more. 

L.—How in all the world éan that be? One person ? Can one 
person be everywhere ? 

Ch.—One Man could not; but Jess can be everywhere, and 
still be only one. 

L.—How can that be ? 

Ch.—Na !—that I can’t explain. I do not know row it ean be. I 
only believe that it 1s: mow it is I do not know. 

L.—This Jesus of yours !—can a man become Jesus ? 
Ch.—Certainly not. We Christians hope to be with Him in hea- 
ven, and be happy and enjoy ourselves, and have all that is desirable ; 
but we cannot become Him. I cannot become you ;—you cannot be- 
come me; nor can any one become Jesus. 

L.—Oh! just so. Well, but cannot people attain to the same rank 
of being with Jesus ? 

Ch.—Certainly not. He is Creator, we are created. He created 
all things,—us among the rest; and though ‘we are to be treated as if 
we were His equals,—as His equals,—we can never attain to His rank. 
He must always be higher than we. He existed always; we did not, 
but were created by Him. 

L.—HU-E existed always, did he ? well, so did we too. 

Ch.—No we did not. You are thirty or forty years old. You have 
not existed more than these thirty or forty years. 

L.—Oh! you seem to consider men to be of the same nature as a 
race of people described in our sacred books. Their souls exist like 
the flame of a candle. You light a candle, there is the flame; you 
blow it out, and it is not. These men’s souls, in the same way, exist 
for the little time that they are, then cease and be no more. You make 
out the souls of men to be like this, do you ? 

Ch.—By no means. Christians hold that men’s souls begin to 
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exist with their present lives, but do not cease to exist when they 
(their bodies) die, they believe that they exist to all eternity. 

Z.—Ah! Here then Christianity and Buddhism widely diverge. 

Ch.—Just so. And this it is which makes this life so important. 
You Buddhists hold that a man has numberless lives in the future ; so 
that, if he does not make the best of this, though he will suffer for it, his 
case is not finished ; he hasanother chance, and may do well enough after 
all. Christianity teaches that there is no such thing as being borninto the 
world again ; that a man’s eternal future state depends all on this, here, 
now, present, one life. Hence it is that we are so anxious that men 
should pray to Jesus. If they do, it secures their eternal well-being. 

L.—Well now, no end of people who know about Jesus, do not 
pray to Him. You yourself say so. How about them then? 

Ch.—Aye;—that’s just it. There’s nothing for them but eternal woe. 

L.—Now then, God makes all these souls (your Christianity says), 
these souls that go to hell ;—these souls which He knows beforehand 
will go to hell; how then in the face of all this can you make out that 
God is good ? 

Ch.—You have asked a question that is often discussed in Christian 
lands, and the only answer I can give is, that I cannot make itout atall. I 
believe and know that God is good; but I cannot explain how goodness 
is consistent with creating souls who are known beforehand to be about 
to go to nothing but misery. From the Bible I know that God is good ; 
but I do not know how to reconcile goodness with,—as you say,—crea- 
ting souls that have nothing but misery before them.—I do not know. 

L.—Is itlawful for Christians to hate? Suppose two Christians quar- 
rel, how then ? Can they both go to heaven? Is there hate in heaven ? 

Ch.—No. There is no hate there. If two Christians quarrel, they, 
if proper Christians go and make it up, and are good friends again, 
and do not hate, It is not lawful to hate even those who wrong us. 

L.—Togo back to the old question :—how does God regard those souls 
who go to suffering? Doesit make Him uneasy? Does it cause Him grief? 

Ch.—He dislikes it decidedly, and grieves over them, 

L.—Then God is not perfectly happy ? 

Ch.—Yes He is. 

I.—How can that be, when He has grief P 

Ch.—I do not know. The Bible does not explain that. 

E.—Do any of your learned men at home know about our sacred 
books and religion? It is a pity that they do not. 

Ch.—Buddhism they know, and they are well acquainted with 
the rise of Buddhism in India. 

L.—Ah ! that is all very well; but India has gone all astray, and 
got corrupted in endless ways, Our religion is different from any 
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there. If your learned men would only study our books and religion, 
they would know what discussions we have on such questions as this :— 
* Does Borhan grieve?” Suppose some of your own friends go to hell, 
and you go to heaven, would you know of it ? 

Ch.—Yes. 

L.—And could you know of it without grief ? 

Ch.—No. 

L.—And so you would not be perfectly happy in heaven P 

Ch.—Yes, I should be quite happy in heaven. 

L.—How can that be ? 

Ch.—How it can be I do not know. 

L.—Suppose a man is a good Christian for a while, then goes off 
and is bad, how then ? 

Ch.—If he repents and prays to Jesus, Jesus will again receive 
him ; as a good father would restore a repentant prodigal. 

L.—And if he does not repent, how then ? 

Ch.—Then there is nothing for him but suffering. 

L.—What was that I saw you writing a few minutes ago ? 

Ch.—A note to my wife. 

LI.—Ah! you saw your wife yesterday and send her a letter 
to-day ;—strange that, is it not ? 

Ch.—Not a bit. I start from here on a journey, my companion 
goes back to where my wife is; and she would think me not much of 
a husband it I did not send her a parting word by this opportunity. 

L.—(Laughing) Our Mongols do not do like that. 

Ch.—Your Mongols marry to have children, and think nothing 
of divorcing their wives if they are barren. To serve them and to 
bear children is about all they want of their wives. Christians, on the 
other hand,—proper Christians,—marry only whom they love ; love is 
a thing your Mongols seldom or never take into consideration in arrang- 
ing for a marriage, and they know nothing of the heart-and-soul love 
that subsists between properly married Christians. 

L.—Well now, supposing of wife and husband one goes to heaven 
and one to hell, would the one in heaven not grieve ? 

Ch.—Certainly he (or she) would. 

L.—And be quite happy ? 

Ch.—Yes. 

I.—How could it be ? 

Ch.—I do not know. 

L.—In heaven will husband and wife recognise each other ? 

Ch.—Yes. 

L.—And live together ? 

Oh,—Not as on earth. No marrying or giving in marriage there. 
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L.—Then what exactly is the relation between husband and wife 
in heaven ? 

Ch.—I cannot exactly say. I do not quite know. 

L.—You do not know. You do not know. You do not know. 
You always come to that and stop. What is your sacred book good 
for, if it does not go to the bottom of everything and make it plain ? 

Ch.—Now you have asked a question I can answer. ‘ What is 
our Bible good for?—you ask. Listen and I will tell you. It tells 
us of man’s origin and whither he goes. It tells that there are two des- 
tinations, a very happy place and a very miserable one; and it tells us 
also, how to avoid the miserable one and get to the happy one. It 
is, in fact, pretty much like a road-book. Now a road-book tells 
about the towns and villages, the hills and passes, the rivers and 
bridges, the roads and inns, the waters and wells,—in short all that the 
traveller wants to know on the road. In the same way, the Bible 
contains travelling directions for the road to heaven, and does not dis- 
cuss matters that do not concern the safety and progress of the traveller. 
Your Buddhist noms may attempt to exhaust such subjects as geogra- 
phy, astronomy, and medicine, and other things difficult and deep ; our 
Bible gives plain directions for going to heaven. Suppose, Lama, you 
are two or three thousand miles from Peking, and you get a road- 
book for the way, you are content if it gives you plain and full direc- 
tions for the road. There may be hundreds of things about Peking that 
you cannot quite understand from the scanty references made to them 
in the guide-book ; but you want to get to Peking, so you don’t trouble 
yourself about the mysteries of the city, but study your directions and go 
on. When you get there, you may discover all you want to know. So our 
Bible shows the way to heaven. We have full directions what to do and 
what to avoid. The mysteries we shall see to the bottom of when we get 
there. What we have got to do now is to follow our travelling directions, 

L.—Well, but suppose a Mongol, an utter stranger, gets to Pe- 
king, and knows nothing of the city, can speak nothing of the language, 
and has no friends to take care of him, would not he be in a bad case ? 

Ch.—Yes, he would ; but when a man gets to heaven, Jesus isthere 
to receive him, and he is taken care of ; and everything is made nice, and 
comfortable, and happy, for him, and everybody there is his friend, and 
he has nothing but happiness. This is the advantage of praying to Jesus. 

L.—(turning to an old lama who had come in meanwhile) You 
see we have been having a regular debate, like one of our own temple 
discussions. Not only we Jamas, but they too,—these Christians can 
take a turn at this sort of thing. 

Old lama.—Yes? How far is their country from here ? 


HOINOS. 
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SKETCH OF THE CANTON PROTESTANT MISSION. 
THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY’S MISSION IN CANTON. 
By Rey. JoHN CHALMERS, M.A. 
HE history of this mission from its commencement to the present 
time (1875), embraces a period of 68 years. The station how- 
ever has not been occupied during the whole of this period. Before 
and during the continuance of the first war with England, for ten years 
there was none of the Society’s agents here; and again in the time of 
the last war, the station had to be abandoned for part of three years. 
This sketch will therefore naturally divide itself into three sections ; 
the first referring to the labours of Dr. Morrison; the second to those 
of Dr. Hobson and others associated with him; and the third to the 
continuation of the mission from the taking of Canton by the allies 
till now. 





1. DR. MORRISON IN CANTON. 1807—1834. 

The Rev. Roserr Morrison, the first Protestant missionary to 
the Chinese, arrived in Canton on the 7th of September, 1807. He 
found an American gentleman, Mr. Milnor, willing to receive him into 
his house in the old French factory, and accepted his hospitality ; for 
it was impossible to live away from the foreign settlement, and dan- 
derous to publish to the Chinese his object in coming among them. 
Before many months had gone, he found his residence in the factory 
embarrasing both to himself and to his host; and took refuge in a go- 
down, adopting the dress and habits of a Chinaman, taking his meals 
with his Chinese teachers, and suffering his nails to grow in imitation 
of them. Meantime he laboured day and night at the language, 
and before four months had gone, had made a vocabulary. His 
direct missionary efforts were of necessity confined to his own house- 
hold, consisting of a servant or two and two teachers. Mr. Morrison 
did not employ the person named Yung Sam-tak,—who taught him in 
England, and returned with him to China,—as his teacher in Canton. 
He procured two men, both Roman Catholics. The principal one, Abel 
Yun Kwan-ming, a native of Shan-se, was an agent of the Romish 
missionaries at Peking, and a thorough Jesuit. The other was Li Sin- 
shang, a sau-tsai it seems, who was twelve years in Portugal at the 
college of the Jesuits; but afterwards married and went into business. 
The son of Li Sin-shang, Li Shap-kung 3s -F J, is the young man re- 
presentéd in the engraving of Morrison, the old man in the same en- 
graving is Ch‘an Lo-i pz yz. Of Abel, Morrison says,—‘ the Jesuits 
have kept him drudging so closely at the Latin, that he has not had 
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time to learn the characters of his native language. Such a teacher 
would not be prized very highly now-a-days, and yet he had the 
audacity to demand thirty dollars a month. 

It was with the greatest difficulty, and through the influence of 
Sam-tak with his employer, that Mr. Morrison was permitted to remain 
in the French factory. at Canton till the lst of June, 1808, when he 
removed to Macao. On the 27th of June he finished transcribing the 
Latin and Chinese Dictionary of 1100 pages. Towards the close of 
the summer he returned to Canton again for a short time, and then 
went back to Macao. His principal employment being with his books 
and his domestics, it was comparatively immaterial whether he lived 
in the one place or the other. But before leaving for Macao the second 
time, on account of some rumours from that place, all servants were 
taken from Europeans, in consequence of which he was deprived of 
his teachers for some time. A person named Low Heen or “Old Heen”’ 
came to him however after a while. This Low Heen was employed soon 
afterwards in getting an edition of the “ Acts of the Apostles” print- 
ed, in which according to his own confession, he cheated Morrison to 
the amount of $100. About a year and a half after Mr. Morrison’s 
arrival in China, he was united in marriage to Miss Morton of Macao; 
and on the day of his marriage, received the offer of an appointment 
as Chinese secretary and translator to the British factory, which he 
accepted, seeing in it the only possible way of securing a permanent 
residence in the country. But he did not relax any of his missionary 
efforts in eonsequence of the new appointment. The amount of work 
which he was able to accomplish during the first ten years of his life 
in China is truly astonishing ;—a translation of a large portion of the 
“New Testament,” a Chinese Vocabulary, a Chinese Grammar, a “Cate- 
chism,” a “Hymn Book,” ‘The Book of Genesis,” ‘The Book 
of Psalms,” an “ Outline of the Christian Religion,” ‘ Morning and 
Evening Prayers,” the View of China for Philological purposes, English 
Lectures, and much of his great work, the Dictionary, were all done 
before ten years had elapsed: Besides this, he had much troublesome 
work to do in connection with the government and trade,—made a 
journey to Peking with Lord Amherst,—established in conjunction 
with Mr. Milne the Malacca college, and carried on an immense amount 
of correspondence. His literary work could not possibly have been 
done well; the wonder is that it was done at all. His teaching was 
still confined to a very narrow circle. His largest congregation on Sun- 
days was ten. In 1812, an edict was published by the emperor against 
Christianity (#. e. Romanism). In 1813 (July 4th), Mr. Morrison was 
joined by Mr. Milne, who stayed in Canton about six months, but 
seems to have niet with « very cold reception both from Chinese and 
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Europeans. At Macao, the Portuguese would not permit him to stay. 
He ultimately went to the Straits, where he did much good service. 
Leung A-fat was baptized by Dr. Milne about 1819, in Malacca; and 
was afterwards scourged in Canton for making Christian books. Milne 
died in June, 1822, at Malacca. 

Morrison was sadly distressed at his want of success. He had not 
made a single convert in seven years. But in the summer of 1814, 
Tse A-fo #€ Ti #4 made a profession of faith and was baptized at a 
spring of water issuing from the foot of a lofty hill by the sea side, 
away from human observation. This was the first Protestant bap- 
tism of a Chinese in China. Leung A-fat was not the first convert 
as has sometimes been said. A-fo was a young man, but he did not 
live long to serve the cause which he had embraced. He died of 
pulmonary complaint, in 1818. 

In 1817, Mr. Morrison received the degree of D. D. from the 
University of Glasgow. 

In the end of 1819, the translation of the Bible was completed. 
Morrison says,—“ The books that were wholly my own translation 
are these :— 


Genesis Proverbs Ezekiel Jonah Zechariah 
Exodus Ecclesiastes Daniel Micah Malachi 
Leviticus Canticles Hosea Nahum 

Numbers Isaiah Joel Habakkuk 

Ruth Jeremiah Amos Zephaniah 

Psalms Lamentations Obadiah Haggai 

Matthew John I. Peter II. John Revelation 
Mark Hebrews II. Peter III. John 

Luke James I. John Jude 


The Chinese M.S. in the British Museum, a copy of which I pro- 
cured, was the foundation of the New Testament in Chinese which I 
completed and edited.” In 1820, Dr. Morrison with the assistance of 
Dr. Livingstone, established a dispensary for the Chinese at Macao. 

The Dictionary was completed about 1822. In the end of that 
year (Nov. Ist. and 2nd) took place the great fire which burnt down a 
great part of the western suburbs, and the foreign factories. 

In 1823 Dr. Morrison paid a visit to Malacca, and sailed for Eng- 
land in December of the same year. He arrived in China again in 
September, 1826, when he collected his little Chinese flock in Canton,— 
old Domine Le, Domine Ko, A-hean and others. A-fat joined Dr. Mor- 
rison about this time, and continued afterwards to discharge, along 
with him, the functions of an ordained preacher. He (A-fat) baptized 
in all, up to 1832, seven persons, In 1830, Dr. Morrison himself baptized 
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at Malacca, Wat A-ngong, who served the L. M. S. in Hongkong for 
many years. In 1832, Morrison also baptized Choo Sin-shang and 
Choo Tsing, at Canton. Even at this time Dr. Morrison’s Chinese 
congregation only amounted to twelve. 

In 1830, Dr. Morrison welcomed Mr. E. C. Bridgman (afterwards 
Dr. Bridgman), of the A. B.C. F. M.to Canton. In 1832 he assisted 
Mr. Bridgman in establishing the Chinese Respository. 

The following letter was written by Morrison and Bridgman con- 
jointly in September, 1832 :— 


**TO0 THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST, IN EUROPE, AMERICA, AND ELSEWHERE, THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT IS RESPECTFULLY PRESENTED.” 

“Twenty-five years have this day elapsed, since the first Prostestant Missionary arrived 
in China, alone, and in the midst of perfect strangers,—with but few friends, and with many 
foes. Divine Providence, however, prepared a quiet residence for him; and, by the help of 
God, he has continued to the present time, and can now rejoice in what God has wrought. 
The Chinese language was at first thought an ulinost insurmountable difficulty. That difficulty 
has been overcome. The language has been acquired, and various facilities provided for its 
further acquisition. Dictionaries, grammars, vocabularies, and translations have been penned 
and printed. Chinese scholars have increased, both at home and abroad, both for secular and 
religious purposes. It is not likely that Chinese will ever again be abandoned. The holy Scrip- 
tures in China, by Morrison aud Milne, together with Religious Tracts, Prayer-books, &c., 
have been published ; and now, thanks be to God, Missionaries from other naticns have come 
to aid in their distribution and explanation. The London Missionary Society’s Chinese press, 
at the Anglo-Chinese College, Malacca, and Mr. Medhurst’s at Java, have sent forth millions 
of pages, containing the truths of the everlasting Gospel; and that Institution has given a 
Christian education to scores of native youths. There are also native Chinese, who preach 
Christ’s Gospel, and teach from house to house. Such is a general outline of the progress of 
the Mission. We boast not of great doings; yet are devoutly thankful to God that the work 
has not ceased, but, amidst many deaths and disasters, has still gathered strength from year 
to year. 

‘¢ The establishment of English presses in China, both for the diffusion of general know- 
ledge, and for religious purposes, arose out of the Protestant Mission. ‘The Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s press, to print Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary, was the first; and now, both English and 
Americans endeavour, by the press, to draw attention to China, and give information concern- 
ing it and the surrounding nations. The Indo-Chinese Gleaner, at Malacca—the Canton 
newspapers—and the Chinese Repository—have all risen up since our Mission commenced. 
Missionary voyages have been performed, and the Chinese sought out at various places, under 
Enropean control, in the Archipelago, as well as in Siam, at the Loochoo Islands, at Corea, 
and along the coast of China itself, up to the very walls of Peking. Some tracts, written by 
Protestant Missionaries have reached, and been read by, the emperor himself. Still this is but 
the day of small things. The harvest is indeed great, but the labourers are few. Preachers, 
and teachers, and writers, and printers, in much larger numbers, are wanted, to spread the 
knowledge of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, among the Chinese-language nations. O 
Lord, send forth labourers whom thou wilt own and bless ; and let thy hand work with them, 
till China shall be completely turned from dumb idols, vain superstitions, wicked works, and 
false hopes, —‘ from Satan to God!’ 

‘¢ The persons at present connected with the Chinese Mission are :— 

1. Robert Morrison, D.D., of the London Missionary Society, in China. 

~2. Walter Henry Medhurst, of ditto, in Java. 
8. Samuel Kidd, of ditto, sick, in England. 
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4. Jacob Tomlin, of ditto, at the Anglo-Chinese Colne Malacca. 

5. Samuel Dyer, of ditto, at Penang. 

6. Charles Gutzlaff, of the Netherlands Missionary Scciety, on a voyage. 
7. Elijah C. Bridgman, of the American Board, at Canton. 

8. David Abeel, of ditto, in Siam. 

9. Leang A-fa, native teacher of the London Missionary Society, in China. 

10. Kew (Wat) A-gang, assistant to ditto, and lithographic printer, in China. 

1}, Le A-sin, assistant to Leang A-fa. 

‘*Qnly ten persons have been baptized, of whom the three above-named are part. The 
two first owed their religious impressions to the late Dr. Milne, at the Anglo-Chinese College, 
where they were priuters. Another was a student, and is still retained in the College. 

‘¢ About ten years after the Protestant Mission was established in China, a chaplain for 
the British Factory was sent out from the Episcopal Church in England; and, about twenty 
years from the commencement of the Mission, a seamen’s chaplain was sent out from the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society. Dr. Morrison hoisted the first Bethel flag on the Chinese 
waters in 1822. Mr. Abeel officiated in 1830. The present occupant of this cure is.the Rev. 
Edwin Stevens, from New York. Mr. Abeel is a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church 
Messrs. Bridgman and Stevens are from Congregational Churches. Their patron in China, a 
merchant of great devotedness to the blessed Saviour, is of the Presbyterian Church, in America. 

*¢In 1831, the Scripture Lessons of the British and Foreign School Society were printed in 
China, and are found a very acceptable epitome of Sacred Writ. The Rev. E, C, Bridgman, 
with the assistance of his native scholars, and Mr. Joln R. Morrison, made the extracts from 
Morrison and Milne’s Chinese-Version of the Bible: Leang A-fa, witlr his first assistant, named 
above, carried them through the press; and Christian merchants in China subscribed the 
necessary funds. 

**During the current year, Leang A-fa has printed nine tracts, of about fifty pages each, 
composed by himself, and interspersed with passages of Sacred Scripture. They were revised 
by Dr. Morrison, when ju manuscript ; and printed at the expense of the London Religious 
Tract Society. Kew A-gang has printed Scripture sheet tracts, &c., with the lithographic 
press, and Mr. Gutzlaff has taken them to the north of China for distribution. Mr. Bridgman 
has instructed several native lads in the English language, and the first principles of Christian 
truth. He has also performed divine service in English, once every Sabbath day, at Canton. 

The servants of our Lord, engaged in this Mission, although frora different nations, and 
connected with different churches, have cherished reciprocal affection, and united in the most 
cordial co-operation. By this brief exposition, they wish to call the attention of the churches, 
throughout the whole of Christendom, to the evangelization of, at least, four hundred millions 
of their fellow-creatures, and fellow-sinners, in eastern Asia, comprehending China and the 
surrounding nations. Ye Christian churches, hear your Saviour’s last command,—‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.’ 


‘tRopert Morrisox.” 
“EviszaH CoLtEMAN BripcMay.” 
“Canton, Cina, September 4th, 1832.” 





2. DR. HOBSON, REV. W. GILLESPIE, REV. I. CLELAND, 
REV. T. GILFILLAN, 1839—1856. 
Dr. Hosson arrived in China about the time of the commence- 
ment of the first war with England, in 1839. He was appointed to 
Canton, but was unable to establish himself there, and carried on a 
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hospital first in Macao, and then in Hongkong, till his return to Eng- 
land in 1845. In that year Mr. Gillespie succeeded in renting a house 
by the river side, in the eastern suburbs of Canton, and had every 
thing in a fair train,—with the assistance of Leong A-fit,—to conduct 
his mission under encouraging circumstances, when he was obliged to 
return to Hongkong to take the place of Dr. Legge, who was ill, and 
about to go home. During his absence a disturbance took place in the 
house which prevented its being again rented. 

Messrs. Gillespie and Cleland were both settled in Canton in 1847. 
In this year Mr. Cleland baptized Leong A-wo, and Mr. Gillespie 
baptized Lo Ting-shin. In the same year Dr. Hobson returned from 
England, and rented temporarily a part of the house of a missionary 
of the American Board. Next year, 1848, he obtained possession of 
premises for a hospital in the district of Kum-ly-fau, a few houses 
further west than the larger hospital subsequently opened. This year 
the mission was strengthened by the addition of the Rev. T. Gilfillan, 
who afterwards went to Amoy and returned to England in 1852. 
Messrs. Cleland and Gillespie had returned to England in 1850; and 
now Dr. Hobson alone remained. He laboured arduously and devo- 
tedly in the Kum-ly-fau hospital for nearly nine years, until the work 
was suddenly brought to a close by the rupture between the Chinese 
and British authorities, at the close of 1856. At that time the number 
of baptized persons connected with the Mission amounted probably to. 
about fifteen. But the beneficial results of Dr Hobson’s labours, both 
professional and literary, are widely spread and well known. His 
principal publications are five volumes on “ Natural Philosophy,” 
“Anatomy,” “Surgery,” ‘“ Medicine,” and “ Midwifery ;” and a 
“Commentary on the Gospel of John.” 





3. (REV. J. COX), DR. WONG FUN, REV. J. CHALMERS, REV. F. 
S. TURNER, DR. CARMICHAEL, REV. JAMES ANDERSON, 
REV. N. A, ROACH, 1858—1875. 

After an interruption of two years the mission was resumed, in 
1858. Early in this year, after the occupation of the city by the 
allied forces of England and France, Mr. Chalmers visited the Hospi- 
tal at Kum-ly-fau along with Mr. Cox of the Wesleyan mission, and 
found the building very little injured; but all the furniture and much 
of the wood-work had been stolen. It was not however considered safe 
at first, to occupy a position so far from the garrison. But the house of 
a Christian in Foo-hok tung-kaai was offered to them; and there perhaps 
was held the first public Christian service within the city of Canton, Dr, 
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Wong Fun undertook the charge of a dispensary there, and as Dr. 
Legge was about to leave Hongkong for England, the L. M. Society was 
only too glad to accept the assistance generously offered by the Rev. 
Josiah Cox, to carry on the work in this newly-opened field. In the 
month of April, as many as 3,300 patients were attended to in the 
small dispensary in the city. In June, the old place in Kum-ly-fau 
was reoccupied, and the work successfully continued by Dr. Wong and 
Mr. Cox. The scattered members of the old church were in part col- 
lected and some new members were added ; so that when Mr. Chalmers 
and Mr. Turner came to relieve Mr. Cox in September, 1859, it con- 
sisted of sixteen male and five female members. 

Messrs. Chalmers and Turner continued the work along with Dr. 
Wong for one year, after which Dr. Wong left, in consequence of dis- 
agreement about some fraudulent and immoral conduct on the part of 
the Chinese converts. The Rev. Dr. Happer afterwards kindly assisted 
to carry on the medical work till the arrival of Dr. Carmichael, in 
February, 1862. Dr. Carmichael left after one year; and went into 
private practice at another port. 

Mr. Turner arrived in Canton in September 1859, and left for 
England on account of Mrs. Turner’s delicate health in May, 1864. 
Rather more than a year before he left, he opened a chapel in Tai- 
tsat-po, where he preached regularly almost to the time of his leaving. 
A chapel in the same locality continues to be occupied by the society 
at the present date. 

Mr. Turner, along with Mr, Schelling of the American Baptist 
Mission, took a leading part in establishing the Canton Missionary 
Conference, in February, 1864. He afterwards returned to China, but 
was stationed in Hongkong. In the year 1865, the number of converts 
in the Mission Church was fifty-one. The hospital was carried on in- 
dependently of the society after Dr. Carmichael left in 1868, first by 
Dr. Dods, and then by Dr. Kerr, till 1870; when it finally merged 
into the hospital of the Medical Missionary Society in China. 

The Rev. James Anderson took charge of the Canton station from 
1867 to 1870, and during this time the Fat-shan station was opened. 
After various vicissitudes there is now a prosperous church there of 
seventy-three members with an ordained native pastor. The expenses 
of Fatshan station have been from the first entirely borne by natives. 
There is a large and substantial chapel there. 

At present the London Missionary Society has two chapels in 
Canton; one of which, on Canal Road, is the property of the native 
church ; having been built at a cost of about $3,000; more than one 
third of which was raised by the natives. The number of members 
in connexion with this church is 104. 
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In the present year, three new out-stations have been opened :— 
one in the district of Tsung-fa, one in the district of Tsang-shing, and 
one in South Pun-ii. 

The Rev. N. A. Roach joined this mission in January, 1874, but 
owing to failure of health returned to England in July, 1875. Mr. 
Chalmers is at present the only missionary of the London Missionary 


Society at Canton. 
Canton, Ju/y 28th, 1875. 





We give the following summary of statistics of the above mission 
for 1875, on the authority of Mr. Chalmers :— 

Canton was first occupied as a mission station in 1807. 

There have been cleven missionaries since the commencement. 

There is only one missionary at present. 

There are five chapels. 

There are four out-stations. 

There are two organized churches. 

There are six native preachers, one of whom is ordained, and has 
a pastoral charge. 

Two of the preachers are entirely supported by the native churches, 

The number of members in church fellowship is a hundred and 
fifty-three males and thirty females ;—in all a hundred and eighty-three. 





From the above paper, together with Dr. Kerr’s memoranda, we 
glean the following facts regarding the Medical work of this Mission. 

Dr. Lockhart, the first medical missionary of the Society, arrived 
in China in January, 1839. 

Dr. Hobson arrived in Canton in 1847, and opened a hospital the 
following year, which he carried on till 1856. 

This hospital was supported by local contributions from natives 
and foreigners. It contained fifty beds, and was attended by natives 
of the middle and lower ranks. 

Two natives were instructed by him in the medical art. 

Wong Fun, M. D. arrived as medical missionary in 1857, and 
carried on the work till 1860. 

At the latter date the hospital contained eighty beds, the classes 
of patients and source of support being the same as before. 

Four medical students were in training. 

430 patients were treated in the wards annually; and the number 
of dispensary patients was 26,030. 

The annual expense of the hospital was $768. 
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Dr. Hobson’s medical works are well-known, both among natives 
and foreigners. We give the titles of those published in connexion 
with the Canton hospital. 

Ay G8 BH sit Tseuén te sin lin. ‘A Treatise on Anatomy.” Can- 
ton, 1851. 

This was republished by the father of Yeh, the celebrated governor-general of Kwang- 
tung. It has been also republished by the Japanese. 


a BS i fe RB Mictty gae e kwan néén ké. “ Annual Report 
of the Missionary Hospital at Canton, for 1850.” 

Dr. Hobson also published annual reports, or nearly so, for the 
first nine years of the missionary hospital,—in English. Those for 
the first eight years were issued at Canton. The last year’s was printed 
as an appendix to the Shanghae Hospital Report for 1857. 

After Dr. Hobson’s time, annual reports of the hospital, were 
published,—with some interval,—until recently. 


ee 





OUTLINE OF THE AMERICAN BOARD MISSION AT CANTON. 
By J. G. Kerr, M. D. 

1829.—The Rev. E. C. Bridgman, the_first American missionary 
to China arrived. 

1833.—S. Wells Williams arrived and established a mission press 
in Macao and in Canton. 

1834.—The Rev. Peter Parker, M.D. arrived. 

1835.—Dr. Parker opened an ophthalmic hospital in Canton. 

1838.—The Rev. D. Ball, M.D. arrived in Singapore, and in 1841 
in China. He died in 1866. 

1841.—Chinese Chrestomathy (pp. xxxvi, 698) published at Macao 
by the Rev. Dr. Bridgman. 

1842.—Easy Lessons (pp. 1x, 288) published at Macao, by 8. 
Wells Williams. 

1843.—The Rev. J. G. Bridgeman arrived, and published in 
1847, a translation of Premare’s Notitia Lingue Sinice. He died on 
December 6th, 1850. 

1844.—English and Chinese Vocabulary, published at Macao, by 
S. W. Williams. 

1845.—The Rev. S. W. Bonney arrived. In 1853, he published 
Phrases in the Canton Colloquial Dialect (pp. 98). He died on July 
27th, 1863. 

1847.—The Middle Kingdom, was published in New York by Dr. 
Williams. 2 vols. (pp. xxii, 590, vu, 614). 

1848.—Mr. Bonney commenced visiting the villages near Canton 
and Whampoa, and continued it for several years. 
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1848.—Dr. Ball opened a chapel, dispensary, and boarding-schoc] 
at Ham-ha-lan, near the south-east corner of the city. These were 
closed in 1853. 

Mrs. Ball opened a boarding-school for girls, at Ham-ha-lan, 
which was closed in 1853. 

1852.—The Rev. D. Vrooman arrived. 

1853.—Mr. Vrooman with the Rev. Mr. Beach made a trip to 
Fa-iin district, on which occasion missionaries for the first time passed 
the night in the houses of the natives. 

1855.—The Rev. W. A. Macy arrived. He had formerly been 
a teacher in the Morrison Education Society’s school in Hongkong. 
He went to Shanghae in 1857, and died there in 1859. 

1855.—Mr. Vrooman and Dr. Macgowan made the first visit to 
Fat-shan and were the first to distribute tracts there. 

1855.—Mr. Vrooman and Mr. Gaillard made the first trip up the 
West river, to Tak-ning chau. They preached at nearly every town, 
and distributed about 12,000. tracts and portions of Scripture. 

1856.—Mr. Vrooman, with Messrs. Gaillard and Smith made a 
trip to He-ung shan and San-ui cities; visiting many villages on the 
way, and distributing about 13,000 tracts and portions of Scripture. 

1857.—Mrs. Bonney opened a boarding-school for girls, which 
was closed in 1866. 

1860.—Mr. Bonney opened a chapel at Sz-pai-lau, in the old city. 

1860.—Mr. Vrooman with a native assistant made the first mis- 
sionary trip to Kwong-si. 

1862.—Mrs. Vrooman opened a girls’ boarding-school. It was 
closed in 1865. 

1864.—Mr. Vrooman organized a church in Canton. 

1867.—The mission of the American Board in Canton was closed. 





PRINTING BY THE AMERICAN BOARD MISSION. 

Dr. Ball,—from 1848 to 1853,—was engaged in printing many 
small tracts. In 1853 Mr. Vrooman took charge of this work, when 
he issued and circulated annually from 20,000 to 60,000 tracts and 
portions of Scripture. One was a large tract, containing an almanac, 
which was published for several years, as many as 10,000 to 12,000 
being printed. -The Gospels were printed in the form of tracts. 





The following particulars regarding the Medical work of this mis- 
sion, we gather from Dr. Kerr’s memoranda :— 


The Rev. Peter Parker, M.D. the first medical missionary in China, 
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arrived at Canton in 1834, as the agent of this Society ; and opened 
an opthalmic hospital there the following year. 

In 1850, a general hospital was under Dr. Parker’s charge, with 
fifty beds for patients. 

He had two medical students under training. 

The annual number of dispensary patients was 3994. Those who 
visited the hospital were from the middle and lower ranks of the popu- 
lation. 


The annual expenditure was $887; raised by local contributions 
from natives and foreigners. 


The following pamphlets were published by Dr. Parker, in con- 
nection with his medical labours :— 
Statements respecting hospitals in China, preceded by a letter to John 
Abercrombie, M. D., V. P. R. 8. E. pp. 32. London and Glasgow, 1842. 
Fifteen Reports of the Opthalmic Hospital in Canton. 
These were publislred at irregular intervals, quarterly, half-yearly, annually, and at 


longer periods, at Canton and Macao. They were issued in separate pamphlets, and at -the 
same time inserted iu the Chinese Repository, vols. iv,— xx. 





STATISTICS OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION MISSION. 

The following summary is furnished by the Rev. R. H. Graves, M. D. 

The Southern Baptist Mission was established at Canton in 1846, 
being the commencement of the Society’s operations in China. 

There have been twenty-three missionaries in all from the com- 
mencement, twelve of whom were ladies. There are at present two 
ordained missionaries, and three ladies. 

The mission has three out-stations, and four chapels in all. 

There are two organized churches. 

There are six native preachers, one of whom has a pastoral charge. 
One native preacher was ordained in 1870, but there is none ordained 
at present connected with the mission. One preacher is supported by 
the native church. : 

Two students are preparing for the ministry. 

One colporteur and five Bible women are employed. 


The contributions of the native Christians amount to about $120 
per annum. 





Dr. Graves has spent much time itinerating, chiefly in the western 
part of Kwang-tung province. The farthest point reached has been 
Kwei-lin, the capital of Kwangsi province, which he visited in August, 
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1866. Wu-chau has been frequently visited. Sin-hing district city was 
visited in 1873. He has also made journeys to points above Hwuy- 
chow fu on the East river, and Ying-teh heen on the North river. 
All these trips have been made in boats. 

The out-stations at present connected with the mission are at :— 
a miles west from Canton. 
Shau-king, pooletiarel city, seventy-five ,, west ,, - 
Iu-ku, .. .. .. .. twenty-five ,, south ,, Shau-king. 





The Medical work of the mission is thus summarized :— 

Medical work was commenced in 1860. 

Dispensaries were formerly in operation at the prefectural cities 
of Wu-chau in Kwang-si, and Shau-king in Kwang-tung; but they 
have both been discontinued. There is at presenta dispensary at Sai-nam. 

Two qualified native surgeons are employed. 

The annual number of separate visits to the dispensary is about 
5000,—usually the poor. 

The annual expenses, amounting to $150, are defrayed by the 
funds of the Medical Missionary Society. No charge to the patients 
has ever been made for medical assistance. 





The Printing of the mission has been all Chinese; wooden 
blocks having been used, except for very large editions. 


_- 





MEMORANDA OF DATES AND EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE 

HISTORY OF THE CANTON MISSION OF THE BOARD 

OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U. S. OF AMERICA, 
By Rev. C. F. Preston. 

1838. April,—The Rev. Robt. W. and Mrs. Orr, with the Rev. 
JohnA. Mitchell arrived atSingapore. They visited Malacca and Penang. 

1838. October,—Mr. Mitchell died. 

1839.—Mr. Orr’s Chinese teacher was baptized. 

1840. July,—The Rev. Thos. L. and Mrs. McBryde, originally 
destined for Siam, arrived at Singapore. 

1840. July,—Mr, and Mrs. Orr returned to the United States. 

1841. July,—J. C. Hepburn M.D. and his wife, originally 
destined for Siam, arrived at Singapore. At the close of the year 
Mr. and Mrs. McBryde visited Macao. 

1842,~The Rev. W. M. Lowrie arrived at Macao. In June he 
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sailed for Singapore, was shipwrecked, and after many adventures re- 
turned in October to Macao. 

1843.—Mr. and Mrs. McBryde removed to Amoy. Dr. and 
Mrs. Hepburn joined them from Singapore. 

1843. October,—Mr. and Mrs. McBryde returned to the United 
States. 

1844. February,—D. B. McCartee, M. D. and Mr. and Mrs. Cole 
arrived at Macao. 

1844. July,—The Rev. Richd. Q. and Mrs. Way arrived at Macao. 

1844 October,—The Revs. M. Simpson, Culbertson and A. W. 
Loomis and their wives, with the Revs. John Lloyd and A. P. Hap- 
per arrived at Macao. 

1844. November,—At this period three Missions were organized, 
—Canton, Amoy and Ningpo. Messrs. Happer and Cole were assign- 
ed to the Canton province. 

1845. May,—The Rev. Hugh A. Brown arrived at Macao, but 
removed thence to the north. 

1845. June,—Mr. Cole removed to Ningpo. Dr. Happer having 
spent the winter in Hongkong, returned in April to Macao. 

1846. December,—The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Speer with the Rev. 
John B. French arrived. 

1847. March,—Messrs. Happer and French with their boarding- 
school of thirty boys removed to Canton. Mr. Speer remained in Macao, 
on account of the sickness of his wife. The mission.was first located 
in Old-clothes’ street; but after being twice driven away, temporary 
apartments were occupied in the Danish hong. 

1847. April,—Mrs. Speer died at Macao; after which Mr. Speer 
joined the mission at Canton. 

1847. November,—Dr. Happer was married to Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Ball. 

1848. April_—After much trouble, premises were rented in a 
large mercantile hong ; and the mission was located about a mile from 
the foreign factories, near the Tsing-hoi gate. 

1848. September 1st,—A portion of this house was blown down, 
Dr. and Mrs. Happer being in much peril. Owing to this catastrophe, 
the young men gave up their premises to Dr. Happer’s family. Mr. 
French soon secured possession of the river front of the adjoming 
house, and Mr. Speer went to live in apartments in the Honam temple. 

1848. December,—A presbytery was organized; but no other 
meeting was held, on account of the want of a quorum, until 1860. 

1849. May,—Mr. French opened a small chapel ; but it was very 
inconvenient, being far from the public street, with entrance through 
a long and dark alley. ; 
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1849. December,—Mr. Speer returned to the United States. He 
subsequently labored as a missionary to the Chinese in California ; and 
has been for several years secretary of the Mission Board of Education 
in Philadelphia. 

1850, February,—The premises hitherto held in common with 
Chinese merchants were secured and given up to the use of the mis~ 
sion; and in May a chapel was opened by Dr. Happer near the street. 
In addition to the boarding-school, a day-school with twelve pupils 
was commenced by Dr. Happer. It is to be noted, that the school in 
question was, historically, the first successful missionary day-school in 
the city of Canton. It, like the one commenced in 1852, also by Dr, 
Happer, was supported by private funds for the first year. 

1851. June,—A dispensary was commenced by Dr, Happer in 
connection with the chapel. The attendance at the day-school was 
doubled the second year. 

1851. October—Mr.. French was married to Mary L. the second 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Ball, 

1852.—In the early part of the year, a second day-school was 
commenced by Dr. Happer, 

1853.—In the early part of the year, a chapel was rented by Mr. 
French in Tai-ping sha, a street some distance from the mission 
premises. It was rented with the consent of the neighborhood, upon 
the understanding that a dispensary should be opened there; which 
was done by Dr. Happer, on certain days of the week. The second 
school was removed to this place, and transferred to the care of Mr, 
French. He was assisted by a native, formerly connected with another 
mission. 

1853. December,—A boarding-school for girls was commenced by 
Mrs. Happer. 

1854.—In the early part of the year, a third day-school for boys 
was commenced, 

1854, May 18th,—Dr, John G. Kerr and his wife, with the Rev. 
C. F. Preston, arrived at Canton. Dr. Kerr at once took charge of the 
two dispensaries. 

1854. June,—Mr. Preston commenced religious services on 
Sundays in the Bethel at Whampoa, which were continued for some 
months. 

1854. December 3rd,—The first convert of the mission was bapti- 
zed,—Lam A-tsung, a boy in the boarding-school. 

1854. December 7th,—Dr. Happer and family took their depar- 
ture for a visit to the United States, leaving the boys’ boarding-school 
in charge of Mr. Preston. Mrs. Happer left the girls’ boarding-school 
in charge of Mrs. French. 
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1854. December 19th,—Mr. Preston. was married to Mrs. M. G.- 
Brewster, of the American Board Mission. 

1855. May 5th—Dr. Parker took his departure for the United 
States ; leaving the hospital of the Medical Missionary School in charge 
of Dr. Kerr. 

~ 1855. August 26th,—Mrs. Kerr died, at Macao. 

1856. October 8th,—An English lorcha was boarded by Chinese 
officials, and insult offered to the flag. 

1856. October 23rd,—The English took possession of the forts 
near Canton. 

1856. October 24th,—The boarding-school was dismissed, on account 
of the excitement consequent upon the operation of the English forces. 

1856. October 27th,—The viceroy’s palace was bombarded from the 
Dutch Folly; and in consequence, the mission houses and property 
were burnt; and the mission was transferred for two years to Macao. 

1856. November 12th,—The mission occupied houses on Sam 
Autom’s green, Macao; where they spent two years amidst great excite- 
ment. This providential interruption of labor, was not wholly without 
results in opening the field in China. Preaching was kept up most of 
the time, in a chapel in the Chinese quarter of the city; and books 
and tracts were distributed in the vicinity of Macao. 

1857. February12th,—Dr. Kerr left for the United States, vid Manila. 

1857. December 28th,—The city of Canton was bombarded for thirty- 
eight hours by the allies, who entered and took possession onthe 29th. 

1858. January dth—The viceroy Yeh was captured; and subse- 
quently removed as a state prisoner to Calcutta, where he died, 

1858. February,—Missionaries visited Canton, assisted in taking 
care of the poor, and began to preach in the city. These labors were 
continued through the summer; but were much interrupted by the bit- 
ter hostility of the Chinese, Many foreigners were attacked in the city, 
and the vicinity was quite unsafe. On this account the missionaries 
returned to Macao. 

1858. August 10¢h,—Proclamations were issued by the Chinese 
officers; giving the good news of peace restored. 

1858. September 25th,—Mr. Preston returned again to Canton, to 
seek a location for the mission. Soon after this, he opened a day-school 
in the southern suburbs. 

* 1858. October 27th,—Dr. and Mrs. Kerr arrived at Macao. 

1858. November 11th,—Mr. French and his family left for the 
United States. His illness increased on the voyage, and he died after 
leaving Angier,—on the 29th,—in the Indian Ocean. Mrs, French 
continued the yoyage with her children; and spent several years in 

the United States. She returned afterwards to China. 
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1858. November 16th,—The mission families returned to Canton, 
and resided for a while in a small Chinese house in Sau-sha, in the 
southern suburbs. 

1858. December 21st,—Dr. Kerr removed to a house in Tsang- 
sha, and opened a hospital. Mr. Preston subsequently removed to the 
adjoining house. Still another house next door was secured, so 
that these premises afforded accommodation for a number of years for 
a hospital, including dispensary, wards for in-patients, and a chapel. 

1859. September 11th,—Dr. Happer and family. returned to Can- 
ton, after an absence of nearly five years. After a temporary sojourn 
in the southern suburbs, he secured a residence in Tung Tak-tai kai in 
the western suburbs. 

1859. December 1st,—Messrs. Happer and Preston visited Fat- 
shan while the provincial examinations were being held there. 

1860. January 11th,—The presbytery was reorganized. 

1860. February,—Dr. Happer took charge of the London Mission 
hospital, which was near his residence. A branch dispensary was also 
opened about this time at Fat-shan, by Dr. Kerr, which was kept up 
for four years; Mr. Preston holding preaching services connected with it. 

1860. February,—Two day-schools for boys, and one for girls, 
were commenced in the western suburbs, by Dr. Happer. 

1860. Jyne,—A house was purchased in 13th street, in the west- 
ern suburbs, to be used for a chapel and schools. 

1860. August lst—The Rev. J. M. and Mrs. Condit arrived. 
He preached to the soldiers, and in the Bethel at Whampoa. 

1861. October 21st,—Canton was evacuated by the allies, and the 
allied commission closed. 

1862. January 9th,—The first church was organized, consisting 
of seven native and five foreign members. 

1862. June 18th,—Mr. Condit’s house in Sau-sha was burnt, and 
much of his property destroyed. 

1862. July 27th,—A great typhoon took place, attended by the 
destruction of much life and property. Mr. and Mrs. Condit, who were 
living temporarily in the house of Mr. Bonney, narrowly escaped being 
killed, by the falling of a portion of the walls. The same day, Dr. Kerr 
and Mr. Preston removed the body of Mr. Gaillard of the Southern 
Baptist Mission, from the ruins of his house. The house built by the 
mission for Mr. Condit at Fat-shan, only just completed, was entirely 
destroyed at the same time. 

1862. December 25th,—Treasury Street chapel was opened for the 
first time, in charge of Mr. Preston. 

1863. January,—It was resolved by the mission to give up, for 
the present, the plan of a residence by one of their number at Fat-shan; 
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1858. November 16¢h,—The mission families returned to Canton, 
and resided for a while in a small Chinese house in Sau-sha, in the 
southern suburbs. 

1858. December 21st,—Dr. Kerr removed to a house in Tsang- 
sha, and opened a hospital. Mr. Preston subsequently removed to the 
adjoining house. Still another house next door was secured, so 
that these premises afforded accommodation for a number of years for 
a hospital, including dispensary, wards for in-patients, and a chapel. 

1859. September 11th,—Dr. Happer and family. returned to Can- 
ton, after an absence of nearly five years. After a temporary sojourn 
in the southern suburbs, he secured a residence in Tung Tak-tai kai in 
the western suburbs. 

1859. December 1st,—Messrs. Happer and Preston visited Fat- 
shan while the provincial examinations were being held there. 

1860. January 11th,—The presbytery was reorganized. 

1860. February,—Dr. Happer took charge of the London Mission 
hospital, which was near his residence. A branch dispensary was also 
opened about this time at Fat-shan, by Dr. Kerr, which was kept up 
for four years; Mr. Preston holding preaching services connected with it. 

1860. February,—Two day-schools for boys, and one for girls, 
were commenced in the western suburbs, by Dr. Happer. 

1860. Jyne,—A house was purchased in 13th street, in the west- 
ern suburbs, to be used for a chapel and schools. 

1860. August lst,—The Rev. J. M. and Mrs. Condit arrived. 
He preached to the soldiers, and in the Bethel at Whampoa. 

1861. October 21st,—Canton was evacuated by the allies, and the 
allied commission closed. 

1862. January 9th,—The first church was organized, consisting 
of seven native and five foreign members. 

1862. June 18th,—Mr. Condit’s house in Sau-sha was burnt, and 
much of his property destroyed. 

1862. July 27th,—A great typhoon took place, attended by the 
destruction of much life and property. Mr. and Mrs. Condit, who were 
living temporarily in the house of Mr. Bonney, narrowly escaped being 
killed, by the falling of a portion of the walls. The same day, Dr. Kerr 
and Mr. Preston removed the body of Mr. Gaillard of the Southern 
Baptist Mission, from the ruins of his house. The house built by the 
mission for Mr. Condit at Fat-shan, only just completed, was entirely 
destroyed at the same time. 

1862. December 25th,—Treasury Street chapel was opened for the 
first time, in charge of Mr. Preston. 

1863. January,~It was resolved by the mission to give up, for 
the present, the plan of a residence by one of their number at Fat-shan; 
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but to continue their labors there as far as possible, from Canton. Mr. 
Condit accordingly rented a house in Wong-sha in the western suburbs. 

1863. January 1st,—Maggie, daughter of Mr. Preston, died. 

1863. April 26th,—Maggie’s nurse was baptized. 

1863. June,—The Rev. Arthur and Mrs. Folsom arrived. 

1864. March,—A chapel was rented by Mr. Condit in the lower 
9th ward of the western suburbs. 

1864. July,—A training school was commenced, in charge of Dr. 
Happer. 

1864. October,—Mrs. Mary L. French arrived, the first female 
missionary for Canton; to labor in schools, and in chapels, for women. 

1865.—A lot near Bamboo-market gate in the southern su- 
burbs was purchased, for the Medical Missionary Society. 

Mrs. French commenced schools for girlsy—one in Chang-hau 
kai in the southern suburbs, and one in Sam-kok shé in the west- 
ern suburbs. 

A depository for the sale of books and tracts was opened by Mr. 
Preston, in connection with Treasury Street chapel. : 

1865. August,—The Rev. J. M. and Mrs. Condit left for Califor- 
nia, where they labored as missionaries to the Chinese. 

1865. December 29th,—Mrs. Happer died. 

1866.—Village day-schools were commenced by Dr, Happer, to 
the west of the city of Canton. 

1866. April 1st,—Dr. Happer’s children left for the United States, 
under charge of the Rev. S. Mattoon of Siam. 

1866. May,—The Rev. H. V. and Mrs. Noyes arrived. 

1866. October 1st,—Dr. Kerr removed his family and dispensary 
to the new hospital premises. 

1866. December 5th,—Mrs. Condit died in Ohio, U. 8. 

A lot of land was purchased for mission houses, adjoining the new 
hospital lot, and buildings were commenced. 

1867. February,—Mrs. French was married to Dr. Collins. After 
travelling a year she returned to Hongkong, and finished a translation 
of Bible stories,—which she had commenced while at Canton,—in the 
colloquial dialect. This translation was revised and published by Mr. 
Preston. 

1867. March,—Dr. Kerr and family took their departure for the 
United States, leaving the hospital in charge of Mr. Preston. 

1867. May 15th,—Dr. Happer departed for the United States, 
leaving the training school in charge of Mr: Preston. 

1867. July 3rd,—Mr. Preston and his family removed to the new 
mission houses ; and shortly afterwards, Mr. Folsom and his family re- 

moved into the same. 
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1867. August 8th,—Mrs. Noyes died at Macao. 

1867. August 14th,—The hospital chapel was dedicated. 

1868. January,—Dr. Kerr and his family, with Miss Hattie 
Noyes arrived. 

A day-school was commenced in Sai-po, by Mr. Noyes, and eon- 
tinued for one year. 

Two school-houses were built on the new mission premises. 

1868. March 20th,—A girls’ day-school was opened in Wa-lung 
li, by Miss Noyes. 

1868.. November,—The Rev. A Folsom and his family returned 
to the United States. 

1869. February,—A girls’ day-school was opened in Ngan-kin, 
by Miss. Noyes. A boys’ day-school was opened in the same place 
under the charge of Mr. Noyes. Mr. and Miss Noyes visited the schools 
together. A residence for the physician was built in the hospital lot, ~ 
and occupied by Dr. Kerr. 

1870. January,—Dr. Happer and family, the Rev. Messrs. 
McChesney and Marcellus with their wives, and Miss H. J. Shaw 
arrived. Dr. Happer resumed charge of the training school. <A day- 
school for boys was commenced by Mr. Noyes at Ping-te. 

1870. February,—A. day-school for girls was opened by Miss 
Happer, in the 12th Street ; and another in the 13th Street. 

1870. “March,—Mr. Preston and family left for the United States. 
A chapel was opened in Ho-ke in the western suburbs. 

1871.—A boys’ day-school was opened by Mr. Noyes, in In-sz li, 
in the western suburbs. Another was opened by him in Kong-mun, 
which was continued for two years. A station and chapel were also open- 
ed by Mr. Noyes in Han-leuk, near Shiu-hing and continued one year. 

1871. March,—Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus left for the United States. 

1871. May,—Dr..Happer and Mr. Noyes removed to their new 
residences. 

1871. July,—There was an excitement and interruption of mis- 
sion work, caused by the Shan-sin fan superstition. 

1871. August,—Miss Lillie B. Happer was received as a missionary. 

. 1871. November,—Mr. Preston and family returned to Canton. 

1872.—A_ day-school for boys and a chapel were opened by Mr. 
Noyes, in the city of San-ui, which are continued to the present time. 

1872. February,—Day-schools for girls were commenced by Miss 
Shaw, in Wong-sha and Tak-san fong. 

1872. June,—A girls’ boarding school and a training-school for 
women were commenced by Miss H. Noyes. 

1872. July 9th,—Mr. McChesney was killed by a shot from a 
pirate boat, while on a trip with Mr. Noyes in the country. 
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1872. September,—Mrs. McChesney and her little boy left for the 
United States. 

1872. November 27th,—The second church was organized in the 
southern suburbs, at the mission premises adjoining the hospital. 

1873,—An assistant was stationed at Chuk-lui, under the charge 
of Mr. Noyes. 

1873. March,—A day-school for girls was opened by Miss Hap- 
per, in Tai-wo li, and another by Miss H. Noyes, in Nam-mung ki. 
1873. October 10th,—Mrs. Happer died. 

1873. December 9th,—The Rev. B. C. and Mrs. Henry with 
Misses Mattie Noyes and Lucy A. Crouch arrived. 

1874. October 13th.—A new chapel at Tung Tak-tai kai, in charge 
of Dr. Happer, was dedicated. 

1875. January 10th,—The girls’ boarding-school house, and the 
apartments for training Chinese women, under charge of Miss Noyes, 
were burnt. 

1875. March 18th,—Dr. Happer was married to Miss H. J. Shaw, 
in the new chapel. 

1875. August 11th,—The newly-erected building for the girls’ 
boarding-school was opened. 


a 


Mr. Preston gives the following summary of the state of the 
Presbyterian Mission in 1875 :— 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, in the 
United States of America, commenced operations in China in 1842, 
and first occupied Canton as a mission station in 1847. 

There have been in all twenty-nine missionaries, from the com- 
mencement, which number includes eighteen ladies. 

The present number of missionaries is thirteen, of whom eight 
are ladies. 

There are two out-stations connected with the mission, and four 
chapels altogether. 

There are two organized churches. 

Seven native preachers are employed. 

Two colporteurs and three Bible women are employed. 

The number of baptized from the commencement is a hundred 
and forty-nine adults and eighty-six children ;—in all, two hundred 
and thirty-five. ; 


The number at present in church-fellowship is seventy-six males 
and sixty-six females ; in all, a hundred and forty-two. 
The native contributions amount to $30 per annum. 
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Dr. Kerr gives the following comparative summary regarding the 
Medical work of this mission :— 


Medical missionary work was initiated in China by the Society in 
1844; but it was not till 1851 that operations were commenced in Canton. 

In 1860, Dr. Kerr, the agent of the Society, had one hospital 
with fifty beds for patients. In 1874, his establishment numbered a 
hundred and twenty beds. Those treated were from the middle and 
lower ranks of society. 

In 1860, he had three medical students under training; in 1874, 
he had seven. 

In 1860, the number of ward patients was 206; in 1874, it 
amounted to 1105. 

Iu 1860, the number of dispensary cases was 17,631; in 1874, it 
amounted to 18,534. 

In 1860, the annual expenditure was $653, defrayed by local 
contributions, of which $345 was raised by the natives. The annual 
expenditure in 1874 was $1217, of which $200 was raised by the natives. 


We give here the titles of the works published by Dr. Kerr, in 
connexion with his medical labours. 

#8 Ta HH Ching tow tsée fa. “A tract on Vaccination.” 4 
leaves. Canton, 1859. Xylography. 

fie FE Ay GH ie Luin fa lang seadu ch’ang shan ledng 
ching. “A tract on Fever and Hernia.” 6 leaves, Canton, 1859. 
Xylography. 

4, B Hy RF Hica hés ts’00 keae, “ First steps in Chemistry.” 4 
vols. 288 leaves. Canton, 1870. Xylography. 

PG HE BE FE Se yo léd shth. “Manual of Materia Medica.” 95 
leaves. Canton, 1871. Xylography. 

A greatly enlarged edition has just been published in 2 vols. 200 
leaves. Canton, 1876, Xylography. 

BG B@ HH See sin fa. “Treatise on Bandaging.” 22 leaves. 
Canton, 1872. Lithography. 

This was revised and reprinted in 1875, 

A A Ge Nuy ko ch*én we. “Treatise on Symptomatology.” 
39 leaves. Canton, 1873. Xylography. 

HK i KH Kew neih shwuy fo. “ Method for restoring the drown- 
ing.” Sheet Tract. Canton, 1873. Lithography. 

ke JB 3H Ba Pe foo sin peen. “Manual of Skin Diseases.” 58 
leaves. Canton, 1874. Xylography. 
Plate of a Skeleton. Canton. Xylogiaphy. 
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Plate of the Arteries and Veins of the Arm. Canton. Xylography. 

8 Ss A TE F ME King yén ke ching lés shih. “Report of the 
Medical Missionary Society’s Hospital at Canton for 1859.” 9 leaves. 
Canton, 1860.-Xylography. 

FTE WH ME Ke ching léd shih. “ Report of the Medical Missionary 
Society’s Hospital at Canton for 1863.” 10 leaves. Canton, 1864. 
Xylography. 

ZF WE MF Wt K’e ching léd shih. “Report of the Medical Mis- 
sionary Society’s Hospital at Canton for 1865.’ 21 leaves. Canton, 
1866. Xylography. 

A JE % Dt K’e ching 1é5 shith. “ Report of the Medical Mis- 
sionary Society’s Hospital at Canton for 1867.” 45 leaves. Canton, 
1868. Xylography. 

Medicine in China. pp. 16. 


This was first published in the North American Medico-Chirurgical Review for March, 
1859, and afterwards separately. 


Chinese Medicine. pp. 5. 

This was first published in the China Review for November and December, 1862, and 
afterwards separately. 

Dr. Kerr published his first Report of the Medical Missionary 
Society’s Hospital at Canton, in English, for the year 1855. pp. 24. 
Macao, 1857. 

The next Report was for 1858 and 1859. pp. 23. Macao, 1860. 

Annual Reports have been regularly printed from that time, for 
every year from 1860 to 1875. 





The Rev. H. V. Noyes has furnished some particulars regarding 
the Itinerancy of this mission. 


The missionaries, preachers and teachers have for years past been 
in the habit of making boat, journeys in various directions, for the 
purpose of spreading a knowledge of the Gospel among the inhabitants. 

Several journeys have been made up the North river. The first 
was in November, 1869. On three occasions the missionaries reached 
the district city of Ying-tak, distant 150 miles from Canton; passing 
the towns of Fat-shan and Sai-nam, and at no great distance, the 
district city of Sam-shui; also the towns of Lo-pan, Taitong and 
Shek-kok, and the district city of Tsing-iin. In May, 1873, a journey 
was made to the departmental city of Lien, on a branch of the North 
river, at a distance of 250 miles from Canton, near the north-west 
corner of the province. 

Six or eight journeys have been made on the West river, as far as 
the prefectural city of Shiu-king or nearly so, about 75 or 80 miles distant. 
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Frequent journeys have been made southward, to the district 
city of San-ui, 75 miles distant. One journey was made to San-ting, 
passing the towns of Chau-tsiin, Hong-liu, Lak-lan, Kam-chuk, and 
Kong-mun, a large trading mart where sea-going junks congregate. 

About twelve journeys have been made up a small stream to the 
north of Canton; two of which extended to the district city of Tsang- 
fa, some fifty miles distant. On these occasions five large market vil- 
lages have usually been visited. 

For six years, some villages eight or ten miles from Canton have 
been visited regularly ;—for part of that time, once a week; and dur- 
ing the remainder, once in two weeks. 


el 


STATISTICS OF THE WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSION. 

The Rev. G. Piercy has furnished the following statistics of the 
Wesleyan mission at Canton. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society commenced opera- 
tions in China, at Canton, in 1853. 

There have been altogether from the beginning, thirteen ordained 
missionaries and six lady teachers. 

The present number is five ordained missionaries and four ladies. 

There are three out-stations and five chapels. 

There are three organized churches. 


There are eight native preachers, three of whom have pastoral 
charges. 


Three of the preachers are partly supported by the native churches. 
Two Bible women are employed. 

The present number of church communicants is 112. 

The contributions of native Christians amount to about $70. 





The Rev. T. G. Selby, who is stationed at the large town of Fat- 
shan, a few miles from Canton, gives the following particulars regard- 
ing Itinerancy in this mission. 

The missionaries make boat journeys for the purpose of preaching 
and distributing Christian books. 

The district cities of jf 3 Tsing-iin and Mj #§ Jin-tah, the town 
of Shiu-kwan, the departmental cities of ## Lin and fj Hf Nam-hung, 
the prefectural city of #$ JH Ng-chau, and the district cities of H 
San-ui and #f S& San-ning, have all been visited. The two last-named 
places have been visited by Mr. Selby nearly twenty times. Of the 
other places, some have been reached only once, and some twice. 
Nam-hung is the most distant of those named. 
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STATISTICS OF THE RHENISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The work of the Rhenish missionaries was originally among the 
so-called Pun-ti’s, or general population of the province. The efforts 
of the Berlin Missionary Society on the other hand were directed to- 
wards the Hakkas, a race originally from another province, still pre- 
serving their distinctive dialect and characteristics, and scattered in 
great numbers, chiefly in the northern and eastern parts of Kwan- 
tung. A few years back, the Berlin Society ceased to exist, and the 
missionaries connected with it joined the Rhenish Society, while they 
still continued in the same sphere of labour as before. The Rev. E. 
Faber, who is stationed at Be FY Fu-mun, in the district of 9 34 Tung- 
kun, furnished the statistics for the Pun-ti work last autumn, which 
we give below. 

The work of the Rhenish Missionary Society in China dates 
from 1847. 

The station at Fu-mun was commenced in 1864. 

The number of Pun-ti missionaries from the beginning has been 
fifteen, of whom five were ladies. 

The present number of missionaries is five, including two ladies. 

There are three chapels and three out-stations. 

Church organization is only in its initial stage. 

There are six native preachers, one of whom is ordained. 

Several hundreds have been baptized altogether. Of these, some 
have died in the faith; some have fallen away; and there are many 
of whom nothing is now known. 

The present number in full church fellowship is 153, of whom 
79 are men and 74 women. 

The annual contribution from the natives is between twenty and 
thirty dollars. 

The Rev. F. Hiibrig, who is stationed at Canton, gives the statis- 
tics for the Hakka branch of the Mission, including also the station of 
the Rey. C. Pretzsche at $j [ Long-heu, in the interior of the pro- 
vince. This embraces the work of the former Berlin Missionary Society. 

The work of the Berlin society in China began in 1851. 

The Canton station was commenced in 1866. 

There have been ten missionaries from the beginning, of whom 
four were ladies. 

The work of the mission comprises, preaching to the heathen, 
pastoral labour among the Christians, and boarding-school instruction. 

At present there are two ordained missionaries and two ladies. 

There are eleven out-stations and twelve chapels. 
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Ten native preachers are employed, of whom one is ordained. 
Five catechists are connected with the mission. 

There are two colporteurs. 

About five hundred have been baptized since the commencement. 
The number at present in church fellowship is 399. 





All the German missionaries have some knowledge of medicine 
and surgery, and are accustomed to practice occasionally, and dispense 
medicines. The reports of three dispensaries under the charge of Mr. 
Faber and Mr. Nacken are published in Dr. Kerr’s annual Report, 
from which we extract a few items in reference to the year 1875. 

At the Fu-mun dispensary, under Mr. Faber’s care, during the 
year there were 2,048 out-patients, and 79 operations, making a total 
of 2,127 patients. 

At the Tung-kun dispensary, also under Mr. Faber’s care, there 
were 6,157 out-patients, and 27 operations,—in all 6,185 patients. 

The expenses of the two dispensaries fer the year were $19.30, 
which were borne by the funds of the Medical Missionary Society. 

At the Fuk-wing dispensary, under Mr. Nacken’s charge, there 
have been altogether 453 patients. 

Mr. Nacken has also attended to a few patients at the out-station, 
in the district city of San-on. 

No expense is mentioned in connection with Mr. Nacken’s work. 


Mr. Hiibrig gives some items regarding the Medical work of the 
Berlin Missionary Society, as under. 

A dispensary was opened at jj gt fj Phu-lu-wui in the district 
of §i 3§ Kwei-shen, in 1854, in connection with the Berlin Missionary 
Society. The Rev. Heinrih Gécking, M. D. arrived afterwards and 
took charge for some years, till he left for Europe in 1864, and the 
dispensary was then relinquished. There have been five dispensaries 
altogether. Now there are but three ;—in Canton, Nam-hyung and 
Long-heu. 

Three qualified native surgeons are employed. 

Eight of the Chinese Christians have been educated as surgeons ; 
but six of them are now unconnected with mission work. 





The Jtinerancy of this mission is also divided into the two depart- 
ments of Pun-ti and Hakka. Mr. Faber gives us what refers to the 
Pun-ti work. 

The missionaries of the Rhenish Society usually itinerate in com- 
pany with the native assistants; but seldom alone. 
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They seldom hire boats for themselves, but travel in the Chinese 
passage boats. Overland, they usually go on foot; sometimes they 
hire chairs. 

The members of this mission having occupied stations in the in- 
terior of the province from the beginning, some of them have always 
been travelling among the villages round their stations, and also to 
other districts. Especially have the Rev. R. Krone, the Rev. W. Louis, 
and the Rev. A. Krolezyk traversed the province in all directions, 
up to the borders of Fuhkeen, Keangse and Kwangse. More especi- 
ally have the # #% San-on, §§ 3 Kwei-shin, 3 3 Tung-kun, JB HR 
Tsang-shing and 7 8% Fa-yiin districts been the field of their opera- 
tions. Messrs. Faber and Hiibrig visited fg #f Nam-hyung (Mei- 
ling) in 1873, Last year Mr. Faber twice visited # [lj Heang-shan 
district, and also the districts of Tsang-shing and #£ FY Lung-mun. 


Mr. Hiibrig gives the following information respecting Itinerancy 
among the Hakkas :— 

As the native Christians live mostly in the interior, far from the 
rivers, the journeys of the missionaries are by boats, by chairs, and 
on foot. 

The Christians under Mr. Hiibrig’s care, are scattered over the de- 
partments of Ry Hf Nam-hyung and 3% We Ka-yin, and the districts 
of 7E Fa-yen, jf jg Tshyang-yen, py fe Nam-hoi and # & Pan- 
yu, in the prefecture of Kwang-chau, and the districts of jx 4 Yun- 
on and §# 3¢ Kwui-shen, in the prefecture of Hwui-chow. Those un- 
der Mr, Pritzsche’s care, in the districts of #f #% Sin-on and H #% 
Tung-kun. 

In 1868, Mr. Hiibrig visited the department of Ka-yin, a journey 
of over four hundred miles from Canton. He has also visited the dis- 
trict cities of Sin-on, Kwui-shen, Yun-on, fi 9 Pok-lo, jaf ¥& Ho- 
nyen, fe & Lyung-tshong, $ 4% Tshong-lok, # & Hyin-lin, Fa- 
yen, and 3 #4 Yin-tet. 


The out-stations of the Rhenish mission are :— 
From Canton station. 


Tsh’ak-pu Ip Ti te . .in the district of 7#€ Fa. 

Phak lak-pu i KH-. a do. do. 

Tshong wuk tsin 5f BH . - do. do. 
Si-fu-thong Wwe . wi do. §% 38 Kwui-shen, 
Pet-lyang 41k ks gi do. do. 

Fu-mui ia & ‘ do. do. 
Nam-hyung a 2 departmental city. 

Lam-thong iH 3 inthe district of Fx BW Yun-on, 


Sin-on Hm H district city. 
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From Long-heu station. 

Phak-myong 8¢ 

Wo-sak-ngaam BAS 
From Fu-mun station. 


Am-ha és Sa ve ns e .. ten miles east. 
From Fuk-wing station. 

Nam-thau .. it ‘s s es .. ten miles south. 

Ho-au ps dis s< ‘s e+ .. forty miles east. 


— 
—> 





OUTLINE HISTORY OF MEDICAL MISSIONS AT 
CANTON, HONGKONG, AND MACAO. 
By J. G. Kerr, M.p. 

1805.—Vaccination was introduced atCanton, by Dr. Alex. Pearson. 

1820.—A dispensary was opened at Macao, under the supervision 
of the Rev. Dr. Morrison and Dr. Livingston. Treatment was by a 
native physician. 

1827.—Dr. T. R. Colledge opened an eye infirmary in Macao, 
and 6,000 cases were treated, up to the time it was closed, in 1832. 

1828.—A dispensary was opened in Canton for Chinese, by the 
physicians residing there. 

1834.—The Rev. Peter Parker M. D.—in connection with the 
A. B. C. F. Mission, the first Medical Missionary,—arrived in China. 

1835.—Dr. Parker opened the Ophthalmic Hospital at Canton 
on November 4th. It was conducted by him till 1854, during which 
time 53,721 cases were registered. 

1838.—The Medical Missionary Society in China was organized 
in Canton, on February 21st. 

Dr. Parker opened a hospital in Macao. William Lockhart, 
F. R. C. 8.—in connection with the London Mission,—arrived in China 
(Jan.), and took charge of the hospital in Macao. 

1839.—B. Hobson, M. B. of the London Mission, joined Dr. 
Lockhart in Macao. 

W. B. Diver, M.D. of the A. B. C. F. M. arrived in China; but 
his health failed and he soon returned to the United States. 

1841.—The Rev. D. Ball, M.D. of the A. B. C. F. M. arrived in 
China, and in 1843 opened a dispensary in Hongkong. He removed 
to Canton in 1846, where he dispeased medicines from place to place, 
and had a dispensary (1848-1863) at his house, near the south-east 
corner of the city wall, at Ham-ha-lan. 

1843.—Dr. Hobson took charge of the hospital in Hongkong on 
June Ist, and conducted it till December Ist, 1847; during which 
time 1,200 in-patients and 7,221 out-patients were treated, 
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1844.—The Rev. A. P. Happer, M.D. of the American Presby- 
terian Board, arrived in China; and removed from Macao to Canton 
in 1847. 

W. Devan, M.D. of the American Baptist Mission, arrived in 
China, and opened a dispensary 1 in Hongkong. He came to Canton 
in 1845, and had a dispensary in Liin-hing street until 1847, when 
he returned to the United States. 

1847.—H. J. Hirschberg, M. R. C.8.,—of the London Mission,— 
arrived, and took charge,—in 1848,—of the hospital in Hongkong, 
which he conducted till 1853, when he went to Amoy. 

1848.—Dr. Hobson removed to Canton and opened the Kum-ly- 
fau hospital in the western suburbs, which he conducted with great 
success, till 1856, when it was closed because of the war, and Dr. 
Hobson removed to Shanghai. 

1850.—Dr. Hobson’s first medical work, the A 8 HF ie Tseuén- 
te sin dun, a treatise on anatomy and physiology, was published at 
Canton. The other four volumes of the series were issued at Shanghai. 

1851.—The Rev. Dr. Happer of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion opened a dispensary at Tsing-hoi gate, and, in 1852, another at 
Tai-ping-sha street, in the southern suburbs. 

At the Ophthalmic Hospital in Canton, 48,828 cases had been 
registered to this date. 

1854.—J. G. Kerr, M.D. of the American Presbyterian Mission 
arrived in China, and the two dispensaries of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion were placed in his charge. 

1855.—The Ophthalmic Hospital was placed under Dr. Kerr’s 
care, and was conducted by him till October 1856; when hostilities 
began, and the hospital was burnt. 

The Rev. R. H. Graves, M.D. of the Southern Baptist convention, 
arrived in China. He has had superintendence of the dispensaries at 
Shin-hing fifty miles west of Canton, at Wu-chau on the border of 
Kwong-sai, and at Sai-nam (1874-1875). 

1857.—F. Wong, M.D., a Chinese physician educated in Edin- 
burgh, arrived in China, in connection with the London Missionary 
Society. He conducted a dispensary in Hongkong from 1857 to 1858. 

1858.—Dr. Wong came to Canton, and re-opened Kum-ly-fau 
hospital, which he conducted till November, 1870. 

Dr. Kerr re-opened the Medical Missionary Society’s hospital at 
Tsang-sha street, and it was removed to its present locality in 1866. 

1860.—Dr. Kerr opened a dispensary in Fat-shan, and continued 
it for four years. 

1861.—Kum-ly-fau hospital was conducted successively by Drs. 
Happer, Carmichael and Dods till 1865. 
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1865.—Kum-ly-fau hospital was transferred to Dr. Kerr’s care, 
and finally closed in 1870. 

1875.—The Medical Missionary Society’s hospital, which is still 
in charge of Dr. Kerr, has annually about 1000 in-patients; and an 
aggregate daily attendance of out-patients numbering about 18,000. 

August, 1875. 





THE dialect of Canton having been longer studied by Europeans 
than any other of the local idioms, the aids to its acquirement that 
have been published are naturally somewhat more numerous. We 
give here the titles of such as have come to-our knowledge. 

BH tA BF Be Vocabulary of the Canton Dialect. By R. 
Morrison, p.p. 3 Parts. 8vo. Macao. 1828. 


The Ist Part, pp. 200, is English and Chinese; the 2nd Part, pp. 90, is Chinese and 
English; and the 3rd Part, pp. 354, consists of Chinese phrases, with translation. 


Chinese Chrestomathy in the Canton dialect. 4to. By E. C. Bridg- 
man, pp. xxxvi, 698. Macao, 1841. 


This was published under the patronage of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge in China. 


Hh RH K M Hasy Lessons in Chinese: or Progressive Exercises to 
Facilitate the study of that language, especially adapted to the Canton dia- 
lect. By S. W. Williams. 8vo. pp. lx, 288. Macao, 1842. 

The Beginner’s First Book in the Chinese Language (Canton Ver- 
nacular). By T. T. Devan, M.D., 8vo. pp. 161. Hongkong, 1847. 

Dialogues in the Canton Vernacular. By B. Hobson, M.B. Fol. 
pp. 44. Canton, 1850. , 

Phrases in the Canton Colloquial Dialect, arranged according to the 
number of Chinese characters in a phrase. With an English Translation. 
By S. W. Bonney. 8vo. pp. 98. Canton, 1853. 

4 second edition was printed. 

se HE Fp FR GR BE Ving .Wa Fan Wan’ Ts‘iit, Tv’. A tonic 
Dictionary of the Chinese Language in the Canton Dialect. By 8. W. 
Williams, Lx.p. 8vo. pp. xxxvi, 832. Canton, 1856. 

We hear that an enlarged and improved edition of this work is in the press. 

The Beginner’s First book, or Vocabulary of the Canton Dialect. 
By W. Lobscheid. 8vo. pp. ix, 123. Hongkong, 1858. 

This is a second edition of Dr. Devan’s book (see above), revised, enlarged and toned. A 
third edition was published at Hongkong, by Mr. Lobscheid in 1861. 12mo. pp. viii, 148. 


fe 8, Fe Ht An English and Cantonese Pocket-Dictionary, for the 
use of those who wish to learn the spoken language of Canton province. 
By John Chalmers, M.A. 8vo. Hongkong, 1859. 


A third edition of this was issued at Hongkong in 1870. pp. 148. A fourth and much 
enlarged edition was issued at Hongkong in 1873. 
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1844.—The Rev. A. P. Happer, M.D. of the American Presby- 
terian Board, arrived in China; and removed from Macao to Canton 
in 1847. 

W. Devan, M.D. of the American Baptist Mission, arrived in 
China, and opened a dispensary in Hongkong. He came to Canton 
in 1845, and had a dispensary in Liin-hing street until 1847, when 
he returned to the United States. 

1847.—H. J. Hirschberg, M. R. C.S8.,—of the London Mission,— 
arrived, and took charge,—in 1848,—of the hospital in Hongkong, 
which he conducted till 1853, when he went to Amoy. 

1848.—Dr. Hobson removed to Canton and opened the Kum-ly- 
fau hospital in the western suburbs, which he conducted with great 
success, till 1856, when it was closed because of the war, and Dr. 
Hobson removed to Shanghai. 

1850.—Dr. Hobson’s first medical work, the Ay #8 HF ig Tseuén- 
te sin din, a treatise on anatomy and physiology, was published at 
Canton. The other four volumes of the series were issued at Shanghai, 

1851.—The Rev. Dr. Happer of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion opened a dispensary at Tsing-hoi gate, and, in 1852, another at 
Tai-ping-sha street, in the southern suburbs. 

At the Ophthalmic Hospital in Canton, 48,828 cases had been 
registered to this date. 

1854.—J. G. Kerr, M.D. of the American Presbyterian Mission 
arrived in China, and the two dispensaries of the Presby terian Mis- 
sion were placed in his charge. 

1855.—The Ophthalmic Hospital was placed under Dr. Kerr’s 
care, and was conducted by him till October 1856; when hostilities 
began, and the hospital was burnt. 

The Rey. R. H. Graves, M.D. of the Southern Baptist convention, 
arrived in China. He has had superintendence of the dispensaries at 
Shin-hing fifty miles west of Canton, at Wu-chau on the border of 
Kwong-sai, and at Sai-nam (1874-1875). 

1857.—F. Wong, M.D., a Chinese physician educated in Edin- 
burgh, arrived in China, in connection with the London Missionary 
Society. He conducted a dispensary in Hongkong from 1857 to 1858. 

1858.—Dr. Wong came to Canton, and re-opened Kum-ly-fau 
hospital, which he conducted till November, 1870. 

Dr. Kerr re-opened the Medical Missionary Society’s hospital at 
Tsang-sha street, and it was removed to its present locality in 1866. 

1860.—Dr. Kerr opened a dispensary in Fat-shan, and continued 
it for four years. 

1861.—Kum-ly-fau hospital was conducted successively by Drs. 
Happer, Carmichael and Dods till 1865. 
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1865.—Kum-ly-fau hospital was transferred to Dr. Kerr’s care, 
and finally closed in 1870. 

1875.—The Medical Missionary Society’s hospital, which is still 
in charge of Dr. Kerr, has annually about 1000 in-patients; and an 
aggregate daily attendance of out-patients numbering about 18,000. 


August, 1875. 


Tue dialect of Canton having been longer studied by Europeans 
than any other of the local idioms, the aids to its acquirement that 
have been published are naturally somewhat more numerous. We 
give here the titles of such as have come to-our knowledge. 

RRB + BHF HB Vocabulary of the Canton Dialect. By R. 
Morrison, p.p. 3 Parts. 8vo. Macao. 1828. 


The Ist Part, pp. 200, is English and Chinese; the 2nd Part, pp. 90, is Chinese and 
English; and the 3rd Part, pp. 354, consists of Chinese phrases, with translation. 


Chinese Chrestomathy in the Canton dialect. 4to. By E. C. Bridg- 
man, pp. xxxvi, 698. Macao, 1841. 


This was published under the patronage of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge in China. 


Hh RK M Hasy Lessons in Chinese: or Progressive Exercises to 
Jacilitate the study of that language, especially adapted to the Canton dia- 
lect. By S. W. Williams. 8vo. pp. lx, 288. Macao, 1842. 

The Beginner’s First Book in the Chinese Language (Canton Ver- 
nacular). By T. T. Devan, M.D., 8vo. pp. 161. Hongkong, 1847. 

Dialogues in the Canton Vernacular. By B. Hobson, M.B. Fol. 
pp: 44. Canton, 1850. 

Phrases in the Canton Colloquial Dialect, arranged according to the 
number of Chinese characters in a phrase. With an English Translation. 
By S. W. Bonney. 8vo. pp. 98. Canton, 1853. 

A second edition was printed. 

Se HE Fp FRE BE Ving Wa Fan Wan Ts‘iit, Tv’. A tonic 
Dictionary of the Chinese Language in the Canton Dialect. By 8S. W. 
Willams, Lx.p. 8vo. pp. xxxvi, 832. Canton, 1856. 

We hear that an enlarged and improved edition of this work is in the press. 

The Beginner’s First book, or Vocabulary of the Canton Dialect. 
By W. Lobscheid. 8vo. pp. ix, 123. Hongkong, 1858. 

This is a second edition of Dr. Devan’s book (see above), revised, enlarged and toned. A 
third edition was published at Hongkong, by Mr. Lobscheid in 1861. 12mo. pp. viii, 148. 

Se WS, ee Ht An English and Cantonese Pocket-Dictionary, for the 
use of those who wish to learn the spoken language of Canton province. 
By John Chalmers, M.A. 8vo. Hongkong, 1859. 

A third edition of this was issued at Hongkong in 1870. pp. 148. A fourth and much 
enlarged edition was issued at Hongkong in 1873. 
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Select Phrases and reading lessons in the Canton Dialect, prepared. 
for the press by the Rev. W. Lobscheid. 8vo. pp. 69. Hongkong, 1864. 

Easy Phrases in the Canton Dialect of the Chinese language. By 
H. Rubery. Printed at the Canton Customs’ Press, 1866. 4to. pp. 75. 

Select Phrases in the Canton Dialect, collected by Dr. Kerr, and 
prepared for the press by the Rev. William Lobscheid, [Second Edi- 
tion. ] 12mo. pp. 47, Hongkong, 1867. 

The Household Companion and Student’s first Assistant, by Dr. 
Devan, with many additions, corrections, and Dr. Williams’ orthography, 
by the Rev. W. Lobscheid. 8vo. pp. 140. Hongkong, 1867. 

Be ME =F MM English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin, Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C. M. J. R. G.S. A., M. Z. B.S. V., &e., &., Ke. 4 Parts. 
Fol. pp. 2056. Hongkong, 1869. 

a & Be Ch’o hok kai. A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular of the 
Chinese Language. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic 
and Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, Ph. D. Hongkong, 1874, 

We may note also, as of special local interest, a—Map of the City 
and entire Suburbs of Canton. By Rev. D. Vrooman. A large sheet. 
In Chinese and Roman character. Canton, 1860. Xylography. 





We give below the titles of the books published in the Canton 
Dialect, as far as we can ascertain. 

Fl & te Gh Catechism in the local dialect, Rev. I. J. Roberts. 
7 leaves. Macao, 1840. 

yy & 8 HD B A Chinese Phonetic Vocabulary, containing all the 
most common characters in the Canton dialect. Rev. J. Chalmers, M.A. 
8vo. 33 leaves. Hongkong, 1855. 

SR. Be FY ZF Questions on the true Doctrine. Rev. H. R. Graves. 
8vo. 9 leaves. Canton, 1859. Xylography. 

be ie PA AC 4A tw Dialogues between Chang and Yuen. Rev. A 
Happer, D.D. 16 leaves. Canton, 1862. Xylography. 

= % Bl 3 Peep of Day. Rev. G. Piercy. 16mo. 95 leaves. 
Canton, 1862. Xylography. 

Ric SBF BK Simple Hymns. Rev. G. Piercy. 4to. 53 leaves. 
Canton, 1863. Xylography. 

WM SH HE ik Life of Jesus. Rev. C. F. Preston. 4to. 
108 leaves. Canton, 1863. Xylography. ; 

HG MW Hd Hl Ving We Man Fat, ‘Sit ‘Yan. Chinese-English 
Grammar. By the Rev. William Lobscheid, Missionary to the Chinese. 
2 Parts, 8vo. pp. 128. Hongkong, 1864. 
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OF le Ue The Repentant Prodigal. Rev. J. Legge, D.D. 16mo. 
6 leaves. Hongkong. 

Ye bt A Unseathed in the Furnace. Rev. J. Legge, D.D. 16mo. 
6 leaves. Hongkong. 

#4 = WH Prayer Book Service. Rev. C. F. Warren. 35 leaves. 
Hongkong, 1866. Xylography. 

ME gt YE Scripture History. Mrs. V. D. Collins. 5 vols. 8vo. 
748 leaves. Canton, 1866. Xylography. 

RR A Wr ie MW Family Prayer Book. Rev. C. F. Warren. 8vo. 
53 leaves. Hongkong, 1867. Xylography. 

Das Evangelium des Lucas im volksdialekte der Punti Chinesen. 
“ Luke’s Gospel.” Translated by Rev. W. Louis; transliterated into 
Leipsiu’s orthography by Rev. E. Faber. 8vo, 56 leaves. Hongkong. 
1867. Italic. 

Syllabary of the Canton Dialect. Rev. E. Faber. 8vo. 2 leaves. 
Hongkong, 1867. Italic. 

5 FA We G 1H John’s Gospel. Rev. C.F. Preston. 4to. 38 leaves. 
Canton. Xylography. 

K BG HE Fe 7 RR The Pilgrim’s Progress. . Rev. G. Piercy. 4to. 
134 leaves. Canton, 1871. Xylography. : 

i KBR OE FE The Pilgrin’s Progress. Part U1. Rev. G, Piercy. 
4to. 114 leaves. Canton, 1870. Xylography. 

Book of Children’s Hymns and Prayers: Rev. A. Happer, D.D. 
8vo. 17 leaves. Canton, 1872. Xylography. 

BW me  Malk’s Gospel. Rev. G. Piercy, 8vo. 21 leaves. 
Hongkong, 1872. 

(8 GE FF 1% Acts of the Apostles. Rev. C. F. Preston. 8vo. 33 
leaves. Hongkong, 1872. 

{ Me HE oly BH Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, 1st and 2nd Thessalonians, 1st and 2nd Timothy, 
Titus, and Philemon. Rev. G. Pierey. 4to. 55 leaves. Canton, 1872, 
Xylography. 

Be @ i AX Book of Common Prayer. Rev. J. Piper. 8vo. 111 
leaves. Hongkong, 1872. 

#5 Bi) Ht BB The Book of Genesis. Rev. G. Piercy. 8vo. 48 
leaves. Hongkong, 1873. 

Children’s Hymns. Rev. R. H. Graves, M.D. 12mo. 16 leaves. 
Canton, 1874. Xylography. 

Be  $% BE Essentials of Faith. Rev. A. B. Hutchinson. 8vo. 
3 leaves. Hongkong, 1874. 

WR 3 Be BE Catechism for little children. 8vo. 26 leaves. Canton, 


4 


1875. Xylography. 
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A VISIT TO THE ISLAND OF HAI-TAN. 
By Rev. N. J. Piumn. 

URING a recent three-weeks’ tour through.the Fuh-ching jj if 
district, I visited the island of Hai-tan jfg Jf (the first missionary 
visit ever made by a foreigner, as far as I could find out), where we 
have had work commenced about a year and a half. If my first ex- 
periences in visiting the place were to be taken as a.guide in forming 
an opinion of it, mine surely would not be a very favorable one. They 
certainly raised in my estimation, the native preachers who have had 
the courage to make frequent visits to the island ; and especially of the 
present preacher in charge, who moved his family there before we had 

a chapel rented, stopping in a native inn for some time. 

There are only two seasons of the year, viz., the 6th and 7th, and 3rd 
and 4th months, which are favorable for making the trip, as the strong 
winds are adverse at other times. The former has the advantage, as there 
is then no rain; but much fell on the latter, and we had it in abundance. 

On Wednesday the 29th of March, in company with the presid- 
ing elder of the district, Rev. Li Yu-mi, the preacher in charge of the 
Saek-keng circuit, and our attendants, I left our little chapel at Saek- 
keng, for Pah-hok fy #§ the only place in that region where a boat 
could be procured. Just as we started, a slight fall of rain commenced, 
and before we reached our destination it came down in torrents, made all 
the more unpleasant by a driving northerly wind; and the preachers came 
up quite wet, except so far as protected by their umbrellas. As the 
weather was very cold and the rain continued to pour down, our pros- 
pect appeared dark indeed. We inquired for a boat, but were told 
that no boat could go in such rain, especially as there were no pas- 
sengers. Understanding the meaning of this, we asked how much 
money would induce them to go, and of course the reply was an ex- 
travagant sum. Then followed the usual long bargain-making, and 
finally at about fair prices they decided to go, promising us a dry, com- 
fortable section of the boat. The rain moderated a little and we started 
about 1 o’clock, but it soon recommenced, and continued almost in- 
cessantly during the afternoon. 

The “dry, comfortable section’ promised us, proved to be a dark 
damp hold, in which the stench was so great, that not even the chair 
coolies could endure it; and our only alternative was to sit on deck, 
under an old thatched bamboo covering, which leaked in many places. 
Into this, most of the boatmen and the few passengers who had 
gathered, pressed, as the dryest place to be found; so that we were 
literally crowded on every side. This we endured as best we could 
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until about dark, when our boat cast anchor in the middle of the 
stream, still nearly two miles from our destination; leaving us to shift 
for ourselves, and get up the best way we could. We first proposed 
taking to the shore, although extremely wet and muddy; but a small 
boat came alongside and offered to take us up in a few moments, for 
which an exorbitant price was asked, which we of course declined to 
give. Then another fifteen minutes of precious time was lost in bick- 
ering, as darkness was fast gathering her mantle abot us. We refused 
their proffered services, until their demand was reduced to a somewhat 
reasonable sum, when we all took passage, hoping soon to be at our 
chapel ; but what was our disappointment! The tide was against us ; 
in a few moments we were aground, and compelled to turn about in 
search of another channel ; and a half hour later we were just opposite 
the large boat from which we had started, and making no perceptible 
progress, until most of the men got out, and the boatmen threw off 
their clothes and jumped into the water to push. Fortunately the rain 
had ceased, else what would have been our uncomfortable condition, 
out in an open boat, continually hauling to and fro in efforts to find 
a passage way ? 

Finally, having made about half the distance, we could go no farther 
and were compelled to abanden the boat. It was now quite dark, and 
without lights we wandered over a wide level stretch of ground, covered 
with sea water at flood-tide, now still full of pools and running water, 
until we reached the bank. My mountain chair kept my feet dry, but 
the elder and preacher were thoroughly wet, and almost used up by 
the time we reached the chapel at half-past eight o’clock. Here we 
were heartily welcomed by the preacher and his family, and having 
washed our feet and taken tea, we felt better, and thankful that we 
were again in a comfortable resting place. 

The island of Hai-tan is said to be about 70 4 long from north to 
south, 35 wide, but nearly cut in two by bays or inlets on each side ; so 
that Tan-tau $@ §H, the main village where our chapel is, is situated on 
a very narrow thread of land, composed ef sand thrown up by the wind 
from the sea side. The number of inhabitants is estimated at from 
eighty to a hundred thousand. This village is a military rendezvous, 
and a place of considerable importance. Our chapel -is the property of 
a family connected with the yamen of the commandant of the post. 
Soon after we had rented and were in full possession, the owner re- 
gretted having let us have it, and it seemed for a time as though we 
should be compelled to give up the place; but his death brought relief, 
as his son is very willing we should have it, and has given us rental 
papers for three years. Soon after this trouble, we received the cheer- 
ing intelligence that a whole family of sixteen persons, at a small village 
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30 di distant, had decided to become Christians, and now there are on the 
island, eleven members, ten baptized children, and six inquirers. The 
secret of this auspicious beginning is, that the oldest son, an intelligent 
man and an officer in the army, had heard the truth from one of our 
preachers while on his way to Foochow, and at our East street chapel, 
in the city, where he was stopping for a time on business, twe years 
ago. Here he was led to fully believe the truth, but soon after, without 
baptism, returned, eid Formosa to his home, where he zealously preach- 
ed to his own people. About this time he heard of the arrival of our 
preacher at T'an-tau, and at once went and made himself known, invit- 
ing him to come and preach to his people, which invitation he gladly 
accepted, with the result that they all decided to become Christians. 
Reaching Tan-tau on Wednesday, we found the opportunity most ex- 
cellent for selling books and preaching, and remained until Saturday, 
when we went out to Pang-lang kiang 2B fi ff, a village at the 
north end of the island, where the chief interest exists. Here we enjoyed 
a pleasant Sabbath service by the sea side. The love feast was very 
interesting, and after the sermon by the elder, six adults and six children 
were baptized; the former being received into full membership. 
These consisted of the father and mother of the man who first became 
a Christian (aged respectively 76 and 75 years), his wife, the wives of 
his two younger brothers and a cousin. 

This was followed by the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, and in 
the afternoon an interesting Berean lesson service was held. 

On Monday returning to Tan-tau, we passed round the head of 
the island, calling at a village where there are a few inquirers. In the 
evening, an old lady aged 65 was baptized and received into the church. 
This was a very quiet and solemn service ; her daughter whom she 
visiting, and a female neighbor, being present to witness the ceremony. 

It was very encouraging to see what progress had been made in 
the work in so short a time. Knowing that the principal village was 
a military station, I expected to find the people rude and ignorant, but 
was most happily disappointed. No great excitement was created by 
my presence, foreigners from wrecked vessels having frequently been 
seen there. The people appeared quite intelligent, and were kind and 

respectful to me ; and what was so different from the mainland, nearly 
all, even of the children, could read. Many of them came to the chapel 
and purchased books. 

The man who became security for our chapel, a doctor and 
apothecary in good circumstances, is “almost persuaded” to become 
a Christian. He believes in and is in full sympathy with the truth ; 
but some financial matters make it difficult, as yet, for him to decide 

keep the Sabbath. He came to see me and gave me a cordial 
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invitation to his house, which want of time prevented me from accepting. 

On the day after my arrival there, I called on the military com- 
mander of the post, who is about fifty years of age, and formerly resided 
in the province of Canton; he is of a very genial and pleasant disposition. 

He received me very cordially, and during the conversation which 
followed, I spoke of my unpleasant experience in reaching the island, 
and asked him if he could not let me have one of his gun-boats for 
my return, a number of which were lying in the harbor. He said he 
would see whether one could be spared and would send me word. We 
had barely reached our chapel, when a messenger came from him to 
inquire when we wished to start, and said a boat would be in readiness 
whenever we desired it. Accordingly upon our return from the 
country, we found his promise faithfully kept; and we went on board 
early on Tuesday morning. The craft, a substantial one of medium 
size and quite new, was built for fast travel as a pirate hunter. 
Starting at half past six o’clock, with a strong wind in our favor, we 
sped as if upon the wings of the wind, making the distance of 60 /i in 
an hour and a half, which had required seven hours going over. Cros- 
sing the strait, the wind blew almost a gale, and the waves rolled as 
though in mid ocean; but our vessel mounted the billows grandly, al- 
though rather too fearfully for the peace of mind of some of our number. 

Making our homeward trip so quickly and comfortably, in such 
strong contrast to our passage over, we all felt very thankful to the 
mandarin through whose kindness we had been so highly favored; and 
shall long remember our interesting visit to the island of Hai-tan. 

On the main-land I also visited a number of stations, and attend- 
ed two quarterly meetings, where I found the work in an encouraging 
state. The whole number of baptisms during my trip was fifteen 
adults and fourteen children. 

The great need of our churches in this region, is comfortable 
chapels, large enough to accommodate the great numbers of men and 
women who assemble on the quarterly meeting occasions, 


Foocnow, April 25th, 1876. 





TOMB OF CHOW LEEN-KE. 
3y Rey. Cason McCrarcuie. 
HE following is a copy of the inscription on the tomb of the cele- 
brated philosopher Chow-tsze, who died in the fifth year of the 
reign of the emperor Shin-tsung of the Sung, A. D. 1072, or, about 58 
years before the birth of Choo He. 
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RANSLATION, 

The infinite* and the great extreme.t The great extreme moved 
and generated the light. Having moved to the utmost it rested, and 
resting generated the darkness.||_ Having rested to the utmost, it again 
moved. The central point§ is the root of alternating motion and rest. 
In dividing into darkness and light, the (two) e were established. 
The light changes, the darkness unites with it, and these generate 

rater, fire, metal, wood, and earth. These five airs submissively 
spreading out, the four seasons revolve. The five elements (combined), 
form one darkness and light; the darkness and the light form one 
great extreme (circle 2); and, the root of the great extreme is the 

infinite (circle 1). 

With regard to the generation of the five elements, each has its 
own nature. The pure spirituality of the infinite, and the subtile 
essence of the two (e) and the five (elements) adorn the ‘one whole’ 
(76 nav), and bind the parts together. Ahéen** perfects a male, 
and Khwantt a female, and these two airs sexually exciting each 
other, transmute and generate the myriad of things. 

The myriad of things generate ad infinitum, and change and 
transmute unceasingly. With regard to man, he alone obtains the 
most subtile essence (of the primordial air), and is the most spiritual 
being (in the world). When his form is generated, his (inward) 
divinity ¢¢ manifests intelligence. The five natures {||| being excited to. 
* Circle 1. t Circle 2. t Left hemishere of Circle 2 
|| Right hemisphere of Circle 2. 

§ The small circle, or “ pivot of motion,” in the centre of circle 2. This is the “due me- 
dium,” and is a portion of circle 1, appearing in the centre of circle 2, to show_that the 
two circles 1 and 2, although distinct are never separate in wature. 

q The first circle is therefore the “ infinite,” and the second circle is the ‘*great extreme,” 

or primordia] matter (3x); with which this ‘‘ infinite ” is eternally united. (see Confucian 

Cosmogony Introduction p. xvii). This ‘‘ infinite’? is the indivisible nuity mith or God, which 

is said to be incompreliensible, omniscient, and omnipresent, &e; and is styled fate, na- 

ture, reason, incorporeal reason, the great vacuum, &c; thus corresponding minutely to 

the 6 TP@TOS Oed¢ of the ancient western philosophers. Hence the origin of all 
. . =. . . A= ~ . y 

things is God (jh) inherent in m: tter (3A) $ the former being the supreme soul of the 

whole universe, and the origin of all life in it. Circle 2 


, is the matter in which this first 
God is inherent, and which is of two kinds, subtile and 


ccarse ; the subtile being a twofold 
soul ( wh) or the first generated great demon-god, or “ mind,” who governs his body 
K Hh, or the visible world, “as the soul governs the body” in man. From his soul 
ail other souls are mace, and from his body all other bodies are formed. As a God, this 
being is the animated world, body and soul; in his human capacity, he is the first 
man, both sage and emperor, hence 1 is title = its the Supreme Emperor ¢ f both gods 
and men. This is inerely the Mosaic account of the creation of the world, and the 


for- 
mation of man by the only true God (7h 6e65),—wl ose name is Jehovah,—obscured 
by heathen philosophy. 

** The light ether. 

tt The dark air. 


tt wt, £653 that is, his rational soul. - Plotinus in his death agony said, “I am struggling 
to liberate the divinity within me.” Lewes’ Hist. Philos. Vol. i, p. 402 (Fourth edition). 
|||] That is, the five elements of which man’s nature is composed. 
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motion, then good and evil are divided, and the myriad affairs (of life) 
come forth. The sages determined to take, in these, the undeflected 
due medium, benevolence, rectitude, together with the presiding vis 
inertie, to establish the human extreme.* Hence it is that the sage 
unites with heaven and earth in virtue; with the sun and moon in 
brightness; with the four seasons in regularity ; and with the demon 
(darkness) and the god (light) in good and bad luck. The model 
man cultivates virtue and is lucky; the mean man rebels against it, 
and is unlucky. ‘Therefore it is said, that the light and the darkness 
establish the ¢aout of heaven; and the soft and the hard the taow of 
earth; and benevolence and rectitude the faou of man. It is also said, 
that from termination there is always recommencement,{ and thus we 
attain the knowledge of death and life. How great is (the ‘ Book of) 
change,” which carries these doctrines to the utmost perfection ! 





Correspondence, 


Prospects in Japan. 
Respecrep Sir :— 

At the suggestion of the Rey. H. Ritchie, I will give you the 
out-look of Christianity in Japan, as it strikes one not connected 
with any mission. Let me premise, that the writer spent forty-five 
years at the Sandwich—or Hawaiian Islands as a missionary; and 
had seen that little nation rise from the depths of ignorance and heathen- 
ism to a place among the civilised and Christian nations; and has 
now been nearly two years in Japan, in the family of one of the oldest 
missionaries of the American Board. 

The contrast between the Sandwich Islanders and the Japanese, 
is very striking. The former, either from isolation, long indulgence 
in licentiousness, or some other cause, are fast wasting away. Here is a 
prolific, inquisitive, enterprising and vigorous populution; and although 
the rulers are not so frank, open, and plain-dealing as we desire ; yet 
considering what selfish, scheming, unprincipled men they have chiefly 
to do with, we cannot wonder that they are slow to open the empire 
fully to foreigners, They say they would, if foreigners would agrée 
to submit to Japanese laws. But before they can reasonably expect 
that, they must publish their laws, and cease to extort testimony by 
torture. With regard to Christianity, I believe if the rulers knew 
the nature of érve religion, they would cordially welcome it. It is 
thought they have some foreign advisers who would gladly persuade 
them to entirely exclude it. Hence we feel thankful that they do 
not openly oppose it; but at least wink at its public proclamation at the 
* That is, man or the sage, was generated perfectly good and upright. 
t¢ Nature. 
¢ The succession of worlds ; each new world springing from the chaotic remains of a pre- 

vious one. 
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open er Should they do the same all through the empire Christians 
would, I think, be satisfied. But this would mvolve consequences for 
which the government is not prepared. 

From intercourse with missionaries, and letters which I have seen, 
I conclude,—restrictions notwithstanding,—that Chri a is spread- 
ing rapidly in Japan. At the mission stations in Kobe and Osaka, the 
audiences and church members increase steadily ; the latter, according 
to publie reports of New England Congregationalists, twice as fast here 
as there, and the terms of admission aie not lav. The audiences at these 
stations, are about a hundred and fifty on the Lord’s day and forty or 
fifty on week days. The news of salvation through Christ has been 
carried by native Christians far and wide, and some, having heard it, 
have come more than a hundred miles to be more fully instructed ; and 
have subsequently shown that they were carnest seekers for divine 
light. Several of them are now consistent church members. Most of 
those yet reached by this mission, are of the samurai class, and they 
are generally educated. I have heard of several persons being awakened 
by reading the Bible, and others by reading a treatise on the “ Evidences 
of Christianity,’ > in Chinese, by Dr. Martin. The Gospel is also being 
published by native Christians, going from place to place. Some of the 
most efficient agents in spreading it are the medical missionaries. 

Native doctors in several places desired instruction in the healing 
art; and it has been given by Drs. Berry and Taylor on condition that 
the Gospel should be preached at the same place by one associated 
with the physician. In this way, several stations have been opened. 

The single ladies have also done good serviee in reading and ex- 
piaining the Bible, in connection with the physicians and also alone. 
Quite a number of church members have also labored faithfully in 
this line. I have heard of a striking instance of good done in a public 
school in a distant city. A foreigner had been employed for four years. 
After a while, in his own house, he taught the scholars (or part of 
them) from the Bible; and now out of the hundred and twenty in 
school he thinks some thirty or forty are true Christians. 

The Kobe female seminary is in a prosperous condition. Of the 
forty or more pupils, several are thought to be Christians. 

Within a few months, a small Christian weekly newspaper in 
Japanese has been started, and gives promise of much usefulness. 
As foreigners are not allowed to publish in Japanese, two christian 
natives are the responsible editors and publishers. 

From the foregoing you will see, that, to the writer at least, the 
outlook of Christianity in Japan is very encouraging. Although I 
have spoken of the work of the American Beard only, I believe other 
evangelical laborers are equally successful. 

if these thoughts of ‘An old disciple’ can be of any use to you, 
they are at your service. 

Yours in Christ, 


PETER J. GULICK. 
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The term for God. 
Dear Sir :— 

It is interesting to note any new phase or aspect of the old contro- 
versy about God and Spirit in Chinese. Not that it may finally deter- 
mine the matter, but it may be helpful in the solution of the question. 
Mr. Roberts’ ar ticle in your last issue was valuable in this point of 
view. It is only to be wished that he had carried out the idea to the 
end, that his readers might clearly apprehend whither the considera- 
tion of the “ analogue ” jed. It is not altogether a new idea in the 
course of the controversy. It has again and again been adverted to by 
various writers, though perhaps it has not assumed that distinctive form 
which he has given it, and to which he justly attaches much importance. 

In connection with the subject, it 1s needful to observe the opinions 
of the Chinese as to the resemblance between things earthly and things 
heavenly. They are held to be the counterpart of each other, and 
this both in character and terminology. The same constitution is 
believed to obtain in both, as regards Supreme authority and the exis- 
tence of subordinate agents. As there isa graduated line of officials in 
the lower realm, it is supposed the same is the case in the higher: 
and alike in the State religion and in the Taouist mythology, largely 
drawn from it, there is maintained to be an order of things in the hier-- 
archy above, corresponding to what -w find here below, from the Em- 
peror Whang-te, T'ien-tsze, down to the humblest position in the land. 

This might suggest the “ analogue ”’ in China for the term im ques- 
tion, and it would seem on this gr ound there could be little doubt as 
to what that should be. But there is a matter of some interest here, 
which we think has weighed greatly with one side, namely, the univer- 
sal use of the term descriptive of the idols in the temples. It is in that 
sense taken to mean god or gods, so that generically the same term 
would apply to all, the highest and the lowest. The reasoning hardly 
stands when the official position of these beings is considered, and the 
fact that their worship is assigned to the people at large, who are re- 
garded as fit only for an inferior kind of homage, in contradistinction 
to that offered by their imperial ruler. He alone is worthy of rendering 
the supreme act of veneration, which he does to the being supposed to 
be the counterpart of himself in heaven, while he deputes, canonizes 
and consecrates the others for the veneration of the common people. 

But what is the “ analogue” for God in Chinese ? Different na- 
tions it appears employ different names and ideas under this head. The 
Hebrew on the one hand, and the Sanscrit, Greek and Latin on the other, 
are brought forward as sustaining this fact. Be it so, only very striking 
and definite ideas are used in both these connections, and might be 
found more or less in a wider circle of inquiry. In Hebrew, we have 
El, signifying power and authority which surely has its correlate in 
the term urged by one of the parties in the dispute. Elohim is adduced 
as a derivation from the Arabic word alaha, having the idea of worship 
connected with it, but this is looked on as far-fetched by other scho- 
lars, who maintain that the idea of creative power is most fundamental 
in the word ; a great Being dwelling in the heavens above, and who 
made and rules the world. However even the later and secondary idea 
of worship must have a basis to go upon, and this is to be found m the 
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character and supremacy of the being who is worshipped. So far this 
makes EH/ correspond with Elohim as supplying the ground of the 
veneration to which God is entitled, and there is on this practical side 
a very strong argument for the Chinese term Shang-ti, which is entirely 
wanting for the opposite term, in the inherent ground, actual meaning 
and specific application of it. Much value is attached to this in seek- 
ing either for the ‘“ analogue” in China, or for a word corresponding 
to the Hebrew idea; and many are disposed to think, “ the analogue ” 
and exact correspondent is to be found in the appellation given to the 
Supreme object of worship in the State religion and classic writings 
of China. 

Again, the various terms used in Sanscrit, Greek and Latin, as 
the respective analogues for God and gods, have a striking resemblance 
to each other in form if not in radical import. Deva, Theos, Deus and 
the English word Deity, are said to be connected and to bear the idea 
of light or illuminator. Whether this is granted or not, the Chinese 
analogue naturally suggested here is 7*ien. As applied to heaven it 
denotes the highest ideas of supremacy and worship; and were it not 
for the materialistic sense contained in and conveyed by it, there might 
be a propriety in adopting it. Though on other grounds, the Catholic 
missions at least employ it with a direct, personal reference. As it is, we 
have its equivalent in one of the terms now under discussion, Shang-ti, 
which thus derives further strength as the “analogue” for God in 
China, making a combination of force not easily set aside. 

But why prolong the controversy ? One party may write in this 
way, and another in that, arising alike from deep conviction and moral 
sympathy. Missionaries old and young may have their doubts, their 
difficulties and their prejudices. They are thoroughly agreed as to 
what they have to teach, only they differ as to the language. they shall 
employ in teaching it. Others split on the same point until superior 
authority was brought to bear upon them. In the absence of this, 
we look forward to the time when Christianity will be more widely 
spread and professéd, when the missionaries will see and understand 
more clearly the requirements of the case, and when the native Chris- 
tians will exert a greater influence than they now do in the settlement 
of the question. 

Wo. MurrHeap. 





Mr. Eprror:— 

Will you kindly suffer a word by way of supplement to my 
communication in the last number of the Recorder ? 

But, first, let me draw your attention to two slight blemishes in 
the edition of said communication. I refer to page 137, eleventh line 
from bottom, where “first,—” should be omitted; and to page 139, 
seventh line from top, where “ germs”’ should read genius. 

Now for the “ supplement.” 

I wish, then, in order to avoid any possible misapprehension of 
my position in re, to declare explicitly that, in my opinion, the drift 
of my “ queries and remarks” is, on the whole, toward Shin, as the 
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analogue for China; for, even if it be admitted that in the days of her 
patriarchal simplicity and worship, and comparatively pure theism, 
China knew and designated the only living and true God by the term 
Shang-ti, this constitutes no more valid reason for i#s adoption as the 
true analogue than, in the case of the Hebrews, existed in favour of 
Jehovah. Indeed, as intimated in my former letter, the reasons for 
peers Jehovah were far stronger than can be claimed for Shang-ti. 

And yet, although a special rev elation, of most pregnant, and character- 

istic import, and untarnished by prostitution, Jehovah is not generally 
used, while Elohim is so used, to represent the Most High. What 
was the reason for this ? Surely the intrinsic and peculiar meaning of 
the latter term, which at onee makes it generic. If, on the other hand, 
Fullness and weight of significance were the criterion which determined 
the selection of Zvohim trom among the many Old Testament epithets, 
to act as the ordinary term for God, then Jehovah, or, perhaps, any one 
of the other epithets, might have been equally well chosen, and have 
been a sufficie ntly satisfactory expression of the national experience of 
God in the relations he established between himself and his people. 
Although Elohim is a term big with significance,—grant, even, that it 
is pee rless in this re spect,—yet it was not so much the absolute scope and 
Fullness of its idea as its relative inportance, as expressing essentially an 
object of worship, which ruled in its selection. 

Dr. Green detines Elohim as meaning ‘the adorable One; or as 
is indicated by the plural form, the one who concentrates in himself 
all adorable perfections.”’ 

* Adorable,” a relative term,—there is where the pith of the 
matter lies: au object of worship,—that constitutes Elohim a generic 
term, applicable to any and every such “ object,” from the True God 
throughout the whole heathen pantheon. 

Ilere then we find the solution of this quaestio vexata. The an- 
alogue in every tongue from the Hebrew down,—the analogue which 
we are to seek in Chinese,—is that which presents the Most High in the 

- phase, not of a king, a deliverer, a spint, a self-existent and eternal 
One, &e., but of an object of worship, an object of the religious sentiment. 
If we mistake not, this “intrimsic and peculiar meaning” of the 
Hebrew ground-terni Elohim has, as a matter of fact, determined 
succeeding choices. Take, for example, Theos and God. Why were 
they chosen as analogues of Elohim ? Not because there were not 
other terms, but because these presented the Most High not only in 
the aspect expressed by their etymology, but as an object of worship. 
While in thew etymological sense, they do not, like the Hebrew term, 
so explicitly and directly convey this idea, yet, in practical use, they, 
and only they, were its exponents. Not having the original and true 
term, which was the exclusive possession of the Hebrews, they did the 
best thing they could—they, in each case, chose the word in common 
use to designate an object of worship, however its etymological import 
might vary from that of the original term. 

Now, what is the word, the analogue for China, that expresses the 
generic idea of an object of worship ? It seems, clearly, to be Shin. If, 
as is claimed, its etymological sense coincide exactly ‘With that of Theos, 
so much the better; but, still I regard this coincidence as simply an 
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accident, and therefore, comparatively unimportant, confined, indeed 
to Theos. 

The important, the essential coincidence is in its general use to 
designate an object of worship. This is what constitutes a bond of 
union between it and Theos, God, or any other heathen analogue of 
Elohim. 

Now, while S/in seems, thus, clearly to be the general, the gen- 
eric, term for the Supreme, the analogue of Elohim and Theos, quite 
probably there are places where Shang-ti, in its etymological meaning, 
would be an appropriate translation of other Scripture epithets of God. 
Admitting it to be the great national name, handed down by tradition 
from the early ages of pure theism, it might possibly even be made to 
do duty for Je hovah and Awrios ; but even then it would be embraced 
under the wider generic term Shin, just as in the opening chapters of 
Genesis God is called “ Jehovah Elohim.” 

It is an interesting thought, that, probably, among the numerous 
Bible epithets of God, reve: aled, as he is, IN so many aspects, may be 
found the national or family name, peculiar to each of the great his- 
toric races—from the Great Spirit of the Indian, which designates God 
from his nature, to the Shany-ti of the Chinese, which, under the 
above assumption, designates him from his relation as a ruler. But, 
unless these, in their practical and most impressive sense to the reli- 
gious consciousness, designate Him as the object of worship, they are 
not the analogues of K/ohkim and Theos any more than Jehovah is, and 
should be rejected accordingly; while the true, if intrinsically less 
noble analogue, which we assume exists among every race, as well as 
its peculiar national name of God, should be adopted. 

Jehovah, Theos, Jupiter, Woden and Thor must be rejected, as 
specific, while Elohim, Deus, Theos and God, must be adopted, as generic, 
and representing the correlate of the religious sentiment. 

Might I be permitted to make a concluding query ? to wit, have 
not the fontes solutionis of this question been hitherto too exclu- 
sively sought in the high hills of the wun-/e? Have the plains and 
valleys been suffic iently explored, where lie the springs from which 
the people drink ? Do the classical books—in other words—contain 
all or even the most reliable religious terminology, in the sense of 
being that which represents the popular religious sentiment ? and do 
not even the Confucianists, or literary class of China, though, in theory, 
they affect to despise the babble of Buddhism and Tauism, yet, in 
practice, conform to it, from force of habit ? and is it not, in effect 
their on/y religious terminology, in the strict sense of the word; or at 
least, a very important branch of it ? 

We would suggest then, that, with a view, at the coming confer- 
ence, to arriving at a just conclusion, “the facts,” as Mr. Lyon has so 
fitly said, should be gathered, by those who give their attention to the 
subject, from the following sources; first “the trun- le; second, the 
strictly religious literature “of China, or that of its religions ; third, 
the talk of the common people, as informed by influences flowing 
from both the preceding heads, and expressing itself not only by 
word of mouth, but by inscriptions on tablets, both private and 
public, &e. 
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The results in religious nomenclature thus arrived at, will pro- 
bably be move reliable than if drawn from a single source however 
high, or even standard, authority it may be in itself. . 

Jno. S. Ropers. 
SHANGHAI, June 5th, 1876. 


The Term Jor God. 
Dear Sir :— 

I came to this new, unworked field, entirely unacquainted with 
the fact that there had been a controversy as to the proper term in 
Chinese for the Supreme. Nor did I regard it as a matter of primary 
importance after I had ascertained the fact, for after all the disputing 
there has been, is, or shall be, the Chinese must decide this question 
for themselves at some future day. 

The baptised Chinaman whom I first employed as teacher was a 
man from whom I rarely heard the term Shang-di. Some of my books 
had Shang-di some Shun or & Jun Shun, the last of which I used more 
frequently than any other. ; 

About a year ago when made aware by the Recorder of a wide 
diversity of opinion, accompained with some warmth of feeling, I 
paid more attention to this subject; not as to what foreigners thought 
or said on it, but as it presented itself to the Chinese mind,—which in 
this province was entirely without knowledge of what foreigners said 
or thought of the question. 

Most of, if not all, the inferior scholars and illiterate, I found 
destitute of any knowledge of the term Shang-di, and invariably as- 
sociated the term shun with gwe?,—never in a single instance conceiv- 
ing of it as a singular noun, except with a prepositive as Tsai shun, 
god of wealth, &e. 

But among the higher scholars the term Shang-di was always 
understood and known as the Ruler of all above and beneath ;—and 
several times, on asking men of culture whether they knew any other 
name for FE Tien,—in the Confucian sense,—the reply was Shang-di; 
and on asking what idea they connected with Shun, they knew of no 
other than as the other limb of gwei §f, ¢. g. Shun-gwei, which seems 
to include neither more nor less than the spirits of the departed 
ancestors. They could not understand nor a use of the term & 
Jun-shun, for the Shun are all equally false or equally true. 

I find in all this controversy that the following facts are entirely 
overlooked; Ist. that Shun is a plural, and cannot be made or become a 
singlar noun, without a preposifive ;—and that jun “true,” is not that 
necessary prepositive ; 2nd. that while Confucius, who is and shall be 
the standard on this question to the Chinese, is said, “‘not to have spoken 
of shun,” he did speak, in several remarkable sentences, of the Supreme 
as Tien, and probably better scholars would find the same true. of 
Shang-di. According to Confucius,—who to my mind did not believe in 
Shun, except as ancestral spirits—Shun and Tien are far from being 
synonymous, while Shang (_£.), Tien and Shang-di are used interchange 
ably in a Chinese history I have looked into. 
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In my mind it is unquestionable that, as far as I known the mean- 
ing of Confucius, and as far as I have ascertained the mind of the 
Chinese,—scholars and illiterate, who had never before heard a for- 
eigner speak,—the terms Shun and giei, always conjoined, include all 
and no more than the spirits of their Chinese ancestors. The clever 
diagram of Canon McClatchic in the Recorder just to hand goes there- 
fore, it appears to me, for nothing. It is true, but it has no bearing 
upon the subject in dispute. Equi lly useless is the word of a Chinese 
teacher, convert or enquirer, for, as has been pointed out, each in his 
polite way, will say that his pastor’s is the proper term. 

But I saw a statement ina paper sometime ago, to the effect, 
that in the great majority of essays by Chinese Christian scholars, on 
a religious subject, the term employed for the Supreme was Shang-di, 
even by those who had been trained to use the other. This fact told 
upon me more than the most elaborate papers by the most learned 
foreigners. 

Even occasionally yet I make use of Shun, as in 3 —, doo-yi 
shun, or doo-yi Jun-shun, when opposing the multiplicity of gods, but 
such a qualifying, phrase is impossible in print. 

It seems to me there is no pressing reason for the immediate 
settlement of this question, but there is every reason for respecting 
the feelings of others who may happen to differ from us. 

I am, &e., 
Joun Ross 


The Term for God. 
Dear Sir :— 

Allow me to call the attention of your readers to an interesting 
article in the last number of the “China Review” (March-April) on 
ancestoral worship. The ancestral tablets given, afford the most 
striking proof that the term jf corresponds in meaning to the Latin 
Deus. The term Shin there, refers to the Manes, and the Manes were 
Gods and not mere Spirits in the estimation of the ancient Romans. 
Both the Shin and the Dii Manes are sacrificed to by a grateful pos- 
terity. The ji ft therefore, should be translated “the throne of the 
divine (Manes),”’ and corresponds precisely to the fitw/us or inscription 
on Roman tombs. These inscriptions were sometimes written in prose, 
and sometimes in verse, and they usually began with the letters 
D. M.S. or Dis Manibus Sacrum, “Sacred to the divine Manes.” Then 
came the name of the person, his charac ter, and the principal cireum- 
stances of his life.* The jh (Manes) of the Chinese therefore, are 
plainly the Dii (Manes) of ancient Rome, and to translate either one 
term or the other “ Spirit,” merely because it refers to the soul, is un- 
classical and inadmissible. # fig would be “the throne of the Spirit.” 

I am, Sir, &e., 
10th June, 1876. T. McCiarcutie. 





* Adam’s Roraan Antiquities, p- 452. Smith’s Class. Dic. 
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‘Spirit’? and ‘ God’ :—How should they be translated ? 


Mr. Eprror :— 


The department in your Journal devoted to Correspondence, in 
giving the views of brethren from all parts of this great field of mis- 
sionary labor, on so many subjects of practical importance, is becoming 
exceedingly interesting, and I trust useful. On the subjects treate d 
of, often there are very different and decided opinions. Necessarily 
the treatment of them will call forth most earnest discussion, but need 
not, and let ie say, usually has not called forth anything but Chris- 
tian courtesy. In your last number there was one letter not so perfect 
in this respect as it ought to have been. TI refer to that signed D. N. 
Lyon, Hangchow, and criticising the letter of Dr. Douglas in your 
previous number entitled ‘Spurit’ and ‘God’: —How should be they 
translated ? 

Dr. Douglas in his letter said that Dr. Williams in his great Dic- 
tionary “ actually gives the translation ‘spirit’ to about one half of the 
examples adduced ” under the character shin(jip). This sentence of Dr. 
Douglas’, Mr. Lyon quotes (with a preliminary flourish not altogether 
consistent with the very humble language with which be begins his 
letter), and then proceeds to remark, ‘I’ (on examination of the said 
Dictionary) “found that, of the thirty-seven examples given under the 
word shin (jip), in only eight is it translated ‘spirit’ in the sense under 
discussion, and in one of these it is rendered first by ‘god,’ and then 

‘spirit. In twelve examples it is translated ‘ood,’ ‘gods,’ or 
‘divine;’ and in the remaining examples it is variously translated by 
meanings accidental or poetic, which can have no weight in deciding 
the general use of the term.’ 

Now if Mr. Lyons’ letter had closed with this paragr aph, or even 
if it had closed with the paragraph next following, containing infer- 
ences from his own mistakes, I do not think I should have thought of 
answering it. Every missionary has the opportunity to examine the 
Dictionary and judge of the cirticism for himself; but when I read 
Mr. Lyons’ closing paragraph, and especially his closmg sentence, it 
seemed to me that some notice should be taken of it. His language 
is:— Dr. Douglas may rest assured, that ‘the Lord of the harvest’ 
will use truth, ‘sincerely stated,—but not misrepresentation,—in the 
settlement of that ‘which so vitally affects the cause of His work in 
China. ’’ 

The offence of Dr. Douglas mast be very serious to justify such 
language; for if #t mean anything (unless Mr. Lyon writes with “ mean- 
ings accidental or poetic,” such as he seems to attribute to Dr. Williams), 
it is a stern rebuke of Dr. Douglas personally for untruth, insincerity, 
and misrepresentation. Is not. twenty years (by some mistake your 
Journal had twelve instead of twenty) of faithful labor in the service 
of our Lord, sufficient to protect one from such insinuations by a fellow- 
laborer ? Charge lim with prejudice, mistake, error of judgement, 
false logi¢,—for good men may be guilty of all these,—aye, charge 
him with anything, rather than moral obliquity, unless you can find 
no other explanation (Jas. 4. 11,12). If Dr. Douglas has the crafti- 
ness with which Mr. Lyon credits him, is it credible that he could 
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knowingly make such misstatements concerning an article in a book 
within the reach of all for whom he was writing, and then refer his 
readers to it ? 

Now let us look, as briefly as possible, at the gravamen of the 
offence of Dr. Douglas, which has called forth this severe reprimand. 
It is all contained in his statement that Dr. Williams in his Dictionary 
gives the translation “spirit” to about one half of the examples under 
the term shin. Mr. Lyon tells us that these examples are thirty-seven in 
number, but that only twenty of them have any bearing on the subject 
under discussion ; and of these twenty examples “in only eight” is shin 
translated spirit. How many more would it require to make about one 
half of twenty ? Not two more, for then there would be no need for 
the word about. Say then, one more! This, even with Mr. Lyon’s de- 
fective arithmetic, is the whole of that “ glaring discrepancy’? which 
renders all ‘ Dr. Douglas’ other statements”’ of very doubtful credibi- 
lity. “‘ Parturiunt montes, &c.” ; 

But I too have been examining that article, now so celebrated, 
and at the risk of incurring I know not what charges, must say that 
my analysis of it differs very materially from that of Mr, Lyon. Of the 
thirty-seven examples given I find one (the fifth) represented as having 
four distinct uses. This will make the number of examples really forty. 
One of these examples is a Chinese definition of the term shin, and 
therefore the term itself is not translated but transferred. The whole 
example is translated thus :—“ shin is that which cannot be fathomed 
or estimated.” As a definiton this is certainly defective, for which 
Dr. Williams is not responsible, but to me it seems much nearer a de- 
finition-of spirit than ot divinity. Another of these examples is given 
merely as a phrase used by Roman Catholics. It shows that they re- 
gard the term shin as meaning “ spirit.” Both of these examples, how- 
ever, should be left out of the account, in seeking for the proper Chinese 
use of the term, as translated by Dr. Williams. 

This leaves thirty-eight examples to be examined. Of these, in 
only twelve has Dr. Williams translated shin by terms simply related 
to divinity, such as “God,” “gods,” “divine,” “regard as divine,” 
or “ deify.” 

In four other examples, he has translated it by such words as “ the 
soul, the vital principle, before or after death,” ‘“‘a spirit,” “ spirits.” 
In four others, he has translated it by words referring to one’s animal 
spirits, or mental feelings. In four others he has translated it by words 
referring to the human mind, such as “mind not composed,” “ absent- 
minded,” “keep your wits about you,’ “be on the lookout.” With 
every one of these twelve renderings of the word shin by Dr. Williams, 
compare the definitions of spirit given in Webster’s Dictionary. 

Here, now, against the ¢welve examples in which Dr. Williams has 
translated the term shin by words related to divinity, we have twelve 
also in which he has translated it by words related to spirit—exactly 
one half. Dr. Douglas might have dispensed with the word “ about.” 

Again, in four other examples, Dr. Williams represents shin as 
designating the “deified spirits of deceased men.” Whatever else it 
means in these examples, it certainly means “spirit.” Does the 
word sain¢ acquire the meaning of divinity, even in Roman Catholic 
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estimation, when it especially designates an individual who has been 
canonized, and is therefore worshiped? or does it mean saint still,— 
simply a holy human spirit ? 

Now we ‘have sixteen examples in which I find Dr. Williams re- 
presenting the term shin as meaning “spirit,” against only twelve in 
which he represents it as meaning ‘“divinity.” Of these sixteen ex- 
amples, however, Mr. Lyon only recognizes eight. The other eight, I 
know not which they are, he puts into a class, which he designates as 
those “ translated by meanings accidental or poetic.” 

But what does Mr. Lyon mean by accidental or poetic meanings ? 
Accidental meaning of a word!—Does he mean that words often get 
meanings by some lucky (or perhaps unlucky) accident? or does he 
mean that Dr. Williams has put down meanings in his Dictionary 
carelessly P? I am not quite sure that I understand what he means by 
poetic meanings, but suppose he means figurative meanings. If so, let 
me remark that the figurative use of a word, though it may differ 
widely from its literal use, is often of great service in determining its 
literal meaning. 

So with the remaining ten examples which Mr. Lyon groups under 
phrases with “ meanings accidental or poetic!” “A bright (or flashing) 
eye” (the Chinese say a man’s shin dwells in his eye), “one’s ai/- 
ments,”’ one’s “ health,” “a shrewd guesser,” a physician “ supernaturally 
clever,” “unusually quick,” “ wonderfully efficacious,” “ devout,” “ the 
form or being aman had before birth; his prototype or protoplasm” 
(whatever that may mean), “a sort of scarecrow.” Surely the mosé¢ 
of these figurative meanings can come out of the idea of spirit mote 
readily than out of the idea of divinity. Compare with these figurative 
meanings the synonyms of the words spirit and spirited in Webster’s 
Dictionary. 

Dr. Douglas might have made his statement much stronger and 
yet strictly true. Far more than one half, I think more than three- 
fourths, of the forty examples given under the word shin, by Dr. 
Williams’ own translations, suggest to us that shin means “spirit,” 
and not ‘‘ God.” 

It was no part of my object to enter on the discussion of the 
general subject of what is the best term whereby to fender the word 
“God” in Chinese; nor even to make an exhaustive examination of 
the testimony of Dr. Williams on the meaning of the term shin. There- 
fore I have not quoted any of the translations of the word which ap- 
pear in other parts of his Dictionary ; yet it seems er to make a 
remark or two suggested by the translations we have been considering. 

Dr. Williams, I believe, is a strong advocate of the term shin, as 
the proper rendering of the word “God” in Chinese, and therefore he 
has doubtless translated it by the word ‘‘God” whenever possible. For 
brevity I use the word “God” here for all words,—nouns, adjectives, 

or verbs,—related to divinity; and for the same reason shall use the 
word—“‘spirit”’ in a similar way. Now, if in those instances where 
shin must mean either “God” or “spirit,”’ he is compelled sometimes,— 
I care not whether it be in three-fourths, or “about one half,” or 
“less than one-fourth,” or only one-tenth or one-hundredth part of the 
examples,—if he is sometimes compelled to translate it “spirit,” we are 
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bound to ask,—might it not have been translated “spirit” in the other 
examples also? And, on examination, I find that in every instance, 
in which he has translated it “God,” it might have been translated 
spirit,” and make equally good sense. 

Here then is the result. Shin sometimes must be translated 
“spirit,” and cannot possibly be translated ‘‘God;” and in every in- 
stance it. may be translated “‘spirit.” Therefore, if it be like other 
words, its meaning must be “spirit,” and cannot be “God.” 

J. V. N. Tatmace. 
Amoy, June 8th, 1876. 





The Term for “God” in Chinese. 


Dear Mr, Epitror :— 


When in my late remarks upon Canon McClatchie’s Notes to the 
49th chapter of Choo-foo-tsze’s works, I asked, whether Jf was “Light 
and Ether?” the question was not meant to require an explanatory 
answer; but was rather an exclamation, by which I desired to give the 
Canon a hint, that if he calls “mind” or Shang-ti “Light and Ether” 
or “ Air,” he is thus so calling, not only his second god k*i, but also his 
first god $f Ui; for as I have shown, they are both constituents of his 
Shang-ti. Again, the urh k*i ™ $&, being inseparable from /i HP, can- 
not properly be called simply “Air” or “Ether.” Zi makes the mind 
to be mind, that is Shang-ti to be Shang-ti;—it is the sine qua non of 
mind or the rational soul Shang-ti; and if the Canon calls it “Light 
and Ether,” he is—though unwillingly, yet—in fact calling both /i and 
k% “Tight and Ether.” I have cited as proof of almost every one of my 
assertions, either Choo-foo-tze or the Canon’s Notes, and know that 
my remarks are based upon the Chinese text of the Cosmogony; but 
though the Canon does not give any proof to the contrary, he still seems 
to think I confound /i and i*/, and have not read his book “carefully and 
without hurry.” I know very well, that in “mind” or Shang-ti are the 
two ki or “Airs;” but they are called Shang-ti in virtuc of the inherent “Ji 
acting as Lord,” and /i is their sine gua non.* Though h*i has at no imagi- 
nable time begun to exist; that is, there never was a time when it was not 
connected with /i, and it never has in any way existed separately ; and 
though we could not say “‘a mandarin was the emperor,” still 4°? is not 
the power and motion-giving part, and is not the part “acting as Lord ;” 
therefore ki is not Shang-ti, but “Ui acting as Lord” is Shang-ti. If 
kit were the power and motion-giving part, Choo-foo-tze would have 
said :— Shang-ti is k*i with inherent /i acting as Lord.”” The Canon in 
his answer, point 3, states:—‘‘ Fate does not act immediately in the 
formation of the world but mediately, through his demiurge Shang- 
te.” Here it ought to be borne in mind, that the acting principle is /i, 
and that Choo-foo-tze says, “ Shang-ti is Ji acting as Lord;” so that we 
have again,—if we believe the Canon,—/i using itself as its own medi- 
um; since Zi has no existence but the one it has in the world-forming 








* Choo-foo-tz merely says :—‘ Mind 1} Shang-ti,” and this cannot properly be translated 
by “isthe same.” Things that resemble each other cannot be the same. 
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divine reason, viz. Shang-ti, whom the Canon makes the mere medium. 
If the Canon would only do us the favour to quote Choo-foo-tze for such 
a saying as this,—that fate uses Shang-ti as its medium, I should 
be very thankful, as I cannot find a trace of such a thought in the 
49th chapter. It will not do to intersperse notes to Choo-foo-tze, 
with ideas about a demiurge taken from Plato and the Stoics, or 
the Neo-Platonic philosophy, and to mix up Chinese cosmogony 
with them. Quotations from Greek- literature may show some analogy 
between the teaching of the Greeks and that of the Chinese, but 
cannot possibly be accepted as proving anything; and if the Canon 
desires to convince us that Shang-ti is corporeal light and ether, 
he must quote proofs from purely Chinese sources ;—and that not from 
books of mythic history, speaking about Pwan-koo wang being chaos, 
and say this is Shang-ti, but from the acknowledged orthodox expound- 
ers of Chinese cosmogony and philosophy. What would Plato have 
said, if a believer in the popular religion,—that had been built up by 
verbal tradition, by writers of legends and by poets,—had told him, 
that his (Plato’s) demiurgos was nothing but Zeus, or that his world- 
soul was Zeus? After Socrates had drunk the fatal cup, the philo- 
sophers sometimes adapted their speech and writing to the common 
belief of the people; but they would never have admitted that they 
were systematizing popular religion by their philosophy. Plato would 
scarcely have thought this worth a smile. And what would Choo-foo- 
tze say if, after he had pronounced Shang-ti to be Zi acting as Lord, 
Canon McClatchie were to come and tell him, Shang-ti is chaos,’ and is 
also Pwan-koo, the first of men? He surely would have given an an- 
swer to the following effect :—‘ If people choose to interpolate their 
Pwan-koo into my philosophy, I cannot hinder them ; but my system 
stands in no logical connection with their fanciful imaginations; and 
before I have said what points in my system answer to others in their 
creed, they cannot with any reason say, which is which.”’ Zeus neither 
suits the philosophic and cosmogonic systems of the Greeks, nor of the 
Chinese ; and the different demiurges of the various Greek philosophic 
systems have no equivalent in Canon McClatchie’s Cosmogony. For 
instance, Zeus or Jupiter is the son of Saturn and Rhea, and Rhea is 
the daughter of Uranus and Gé; but if Shang-ti is Zeus, who are his 
parents and grandparents ;—progenitors of the so-called primordial air 
or Shang-ti, the so-called second god and first man? The Canon says: 
“Li is the father!’’ That however is an idea of a father difficult to 
imagine ;—one who has no existence outside his eternal-born son ;—and 
fate or law being the father, whilst the son is, according to the Canon, 
corporeal light and ether. Further,—was there anything contemporary 
with “primordial air or Shang-ti?” Surely not: But his supposed 
analogue, the ethereal Zeus, had a fight with the Titans,—the giants, 
with Typhon, and at last with Prometheus. From this it is evident 
that the Canon does what the Buddhists and Taoists have done;—that 
is, attach the title Shang-ti to the names of their respective idols; and 
the consequence is, that popular religion does not now distinguish 
between the monotheistic-pantheistic system of the classics and the 
olytheistic rabble of those sects. A learned European however should 
now how to distinguish between these categories, and not mislead the 
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uninitiated to such a degree as to make Shang-ti to be Zeus, who had 
his statue and was an idol. 

In order to show that Canon McClatchie’s Shang-ti,—if the Canon 
sets up a /i beside or outside of him,—finds no place in Plato’s and other 
Greek systems, I give here a few passages from Dr. Albert Schwegler’s 
“History of philosophy.”’ With regard to Plato’s Physics, Dr. Schwegler 
says, on page 57 :—“‘If we take his exposition in the Timeus as it 
presents itself at first sight, then we have, prior to the creation of the 
world, a world-builder or demiurge, as the motion-giving and planning 
principle ; and beside him, on the one hand, the world of ideas, which 
for ever remaining the same, stands before us as the eternal, immovable, 
original standard ; and on the other hand, a chaotic, formless, irregu- 
larly fluctuating mass, which contains the germs of the material world, 
not yet having distinct form or existence. By the mixture of these 
two elements, the creator produces the world-soul; viz., the invisible, 
dynamic principle of order and motion of the world, which principle 
however has spaciousness. The demiurge then stretches out this world- 
soul like a collossal net or scaffold, through the whole of space, which 
afterwards is to be filled up by the world; this he divides into two 
spheres, viz., of the fixed stars, and planets, ete.” 

Again on page 56, Dr. Schwegler says :—‘ It is difficult to say, in 
what relation,—according to Plato,—the idea of tdéya@év, and in gen- 
eral the world-idea, stands to Deity. All in all we must hold it proba- 
ble, that he took Deity and t¢dgathon (world-idea) as identical.” From 
this we see, that neither 4*i with inherent /i acting as Lord, nor Ui by 
itself, which isa mere abstraction, equals either one of these three or 
four origins of the Platonic world. Let us then go to the Stoics. On 
page 88, Dr. Schwegler says :—‘ To distinguish or make a separation 

etween God and matter, seemed to the Stoies to create a false inde- 
acs for matter. They therefore set forth God and the world, as 

eing a power and its manifestation in one ens. Matter is the passive 
foundation of things, the protoplasm to the divine activity. God is 
the active and forming power of matter, inherent in, and in substantial 
connection with it; the world is the body of God, and God is the soul 
of the world; the world is a great living being gé0r.” This comes 
nearest to the Chinese /i inherent in /‘i; and if Canon McClatchie had 
not (page 140, note 20, 21, 22) said, “‘The First God (Li) of the Confu- 
cianists then is identical with the First God of the Stoics,” he would 
have spared me stating that the only God of the Stoics is the active 
and forming power of matter, and that Choo-foo-tze would scarcely 
have admitted that /i is the same. 

Thirdly, let us see, whether the first or either of the origins of 
the world, as given by the Neo-Platonic sect of philosophers, is equiva- 
lent to the-first of the Yih king, and to Choo-foo-tze’s or Canon McCla- 
tchie’s i and Shang-ti? Dr. Schwegler says (page 99):—“In the clos- 
est relation with the theory of ckstasis of the Neo-Platonics, stands 
their teaching of three kosmic principles. To the two taught prior to 
to their time,—viz., world-soul and world-ratio, they added a third and 
higher principle, as the original unity of all distinctions and anti- 
theses, in which they saw a pure oneness of being. Plotinus calls it, 
sometimes the First, sometimes the One, and sometimes tdya@év. This 
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pure abstraction however he cannot maintain, when he goes on to 
show, how out of this First, all the other and especially the two next 
kosmic principles have derived their existence, or have emanated. 
Every theory of emanation treats the world as a radiation or a stream 
from God, but so that every subsequent emanation is of lower quality 
than its foregoing or its principle; and thus all the existences in the 
universe stand to each other in the relation of a descending scale. The 
most perfect and eternal one projects from his superfluous perfection, 
that which is next best and also eternal, viz. the ratio or world-intelli- 
gence, the type of the np@rov ‘ty. As the ratio emanates from the 
mparov ‘ev, so from ratio,—but without the slightest change in the lat- 
ter,—emanates the eternal world-soul. The world-soul is the type of 
ratio, and is occupied by ratio. Individual souls are,—like the world- 
soul,—amphibious, ¢. e. partaking both of the higher, viz., ratio, and 
the lower, viz, the sensual.” If Canon McClatchie thinks Shang-ti 
equivalent to this world-soul, which is the third, not the next to the 
rdyaQév, we object, first, that in this world-soul, the inherent ratio must 
be taken as equivalent to /i acting as Lord, which according to Choo- 
foo-tze is the true Shang-ti; and, secondly, that nothing is more original 
than /i with the Chinese; whereas the Stoics have, prior to the world- 
soul, two other cases of origin, viz., ratio emanating from té6 ‘év or 
rayaQ6v, and réyafév itself. From the foregoing we see, that the indi- 
vidualizing of /i and K*i, or the creation of two gods or shins by imagin- 
ing a Ui besides the one that is inherent in 4‘, is a misconception run- 
ning through the whole of the Notes to the 49th chapter of Choo-foo- 
tsze’s works, and necessitating a great number of guarding and contro- 
versial clauses, not giving proof from the text, but distinguishing be- 
tween a first and second shin, and showing forth the supposed analogy 
between the Chinese and certain points in every one of the Greek 
cosmogonies. 

Though the Canon, towards the end of his answer, says that mis- 
sionaries have to investigate “what is the meaning*of the Chinese 
character jfip Shin,” yet where I translate from Kang-hi “ Air is the 
fulness of ji} spirit,” the Canon thinks, the character should be trans- 
lated Deity. “This however is a postulate too exacting to be complied 
with. Deity, with large initial, has no plural ; because it invariably sig- 
nifies a being or imaginary being of certain qualities, viz. the one God, 
either pantheistic, monotheistic or polytheistic. That Chinese character 
therefore, which means “ Deity” to the Chinese mind, should, if possible, 
be used for designating God, in the Chinese version of the Old and New 
Testaments. We are still investigating the meaning of the character 
ii, that we may be enabled to decide whether it means Deity or not; 
whereas it is unquestionable that in many instances it means “ spirit” 
in Chinese. This being the fact, Canon McClatchie yet advises us, at 
once to translate the character by Deity. Instead of seeing, whether 
we can prove from the context and by other means that this character 
means Deity, we are called upon—by a translation, from which, by 
which, and in which, a distinct meaning is found,—to recognise as an 
undisputable fact, that it means Deity. Such a proceeding would be 
the very opposite of reasonable. Teachers of the science of logic at 
least, do not allow people to take for a premiss, the very thing which 
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they profess to acquire as the result of their reasoning. It seems, that 
Canon McClatchie, when he wrote the Notes to the 49th chapter of 
Choo-foo-tsze’s works, was convinced that jf meant “God” and nothing 
else ; if not, he would not have put the word God, with large initial, by 
the side of each jf character. Time however will show, whether the 
scientific world agrees with him or not. If, in the above instance, we 
follow up his advice, and translate thus: ‘“ Primordial air is the ful- 
ness of Deity,” there is then left no alternative, but to say,—either 
that this Deity, or according to the Canon’s Notes, the first shin of 
China is incorporeal, and we get out of the sentence cited from Kang- 
hi this sense: “Primordial air (Shang-ti) is the fulness of Chinese in- 
corporeal #,” to which the Canon is sure to object; or will he really 
adhere to his opinion, that though the first Chinese Deity is in- 
corporeal, yet its fulness, the air, is alone corporeal? Between a Deity 
and its fulness, how can there be a qualitative difference? The 
other alternative is, that the Canon’s Deity is not the Canon’s first, 
but his second Shin, viz. Chinese corporeal Shin, and the above 
sentence will then run thus: “ Primordial air is the fulness of corporeal 
wm.” Thisis what the Canon asserts to be the truth; but I must 
remind him, that it is only if it can be proved, that the Chinese have 
a second Deity viz., corporeal #,—and that such a one is meant by 7H 
in K‘ang-hi, that Primordial air is the fulness of corporeal Shin. If 
we take thetranslation “ Deity” as it stands, without regard to corporea- 
lity or incorporeality, we still find, that this Deity in K'ang-hi must 
be contained in the air ; for the air is its fulness ; and my reason forces 
me to hold, that the fulness of a thing must contain at least that, of 
which it is said to be the fulness; 7. ¢. this Chinese Deity must be 
contained in the air. We are quite confident, that the Canon will 
not deny, that his first Shin or 3 ji} is inherent in the second, and 
therefore in every Shin, because /i is inherent in /*i, and because there 
is not, nor ever has been in the universe, either separate /i or separate 
Ki. Though from all eternity /i has produced A, these two form a 
compositum, whose parts can only be imagined as parts of this com- 
positum, and never under any circumstances as separate ; still Choo- 
foo-tze does not say this compositum is Shang-ti; nor does he say the 
air is Shang-ti, and / acts in such a Shang-ti as Lord; but he says :— 
“Shang-ti 1s i acting as Lord.” This is proved by the Canon’s own 
Notes. On page 128, note 8, he says:—“ Man as well as the other 

arts of the alee is formed from the Primordial Air, and the in- 

erent Fate or God then becomes his soul.’’ Well then, fate becomes 
his soul ; and how many times has the Canon asserted, that the rational 
soul of kosmos and man is Shang-ti ?* 

Finally, we have to break a lance with the Canon, regarding the 
corporeality of the second shin,—Part 1, § 4 of the 49th chapter of 
Choo-foo-tsze says :— Li is above form and k%i is below form.” This the 
Canon renders thus:—“ Fate (Zi) is Incorporeal, while the Air is Cor- 
poreal;”” whereas in his answer to my letter he says: ‘ ‘form’ both in 
China and in the west, ‘is the receptacle (> /it. house) of life.’”” The 
proper translation therefore of the above sentence does not give the k% 
any corporeality. Only “accumulated air produces form ;”—see Part 1, 


* China Review, Vol. iv, pp. 90,92. 
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§ 22; and form does not necessarily constitute corporeality ; it constitutes 
only spaciousness. The world-soul, or “air”? which the Canon identifies 
with Shang-ti, is the lighter part of the air, of which Choo-foo-tze does 
not say it has dregs; but he says:—‘‘Shang-ti is /i acting as Lord;” 
and it follows, that /i being incorporeal, Shang-ti also is incorporeal. 

I beg to assure the Canon, that I am open to conviction, and 
ready to consider his arguments if they have.their foundation in the 
text, which ought also to be quoted. When Prince Bismark was once 
reproached for -gradually passing over from the conservative to the 
liberal party, he expressed his great astonishment at the fact, that he 
was expected to be a man of unchanging opinions; and declared that 
it was the same as saying, that he was a man who had learnt nothing 
from time and experience. I am convinced,—and persons whose opinions 
are of much greater weight than mine, are convinced,—that the Canon’s 
Notes contain notions that cannot be maintained, and do not give 
Choo-foo-tze’s ideas correctly. Why not abandon an untenable position ? 

I have commended to the Canon’s attention an illustrious ex- 
ample, which he need not blush to follow. Verbum sap. 


Yours truly, 
Honexone, April 21st, 1876. T. G. LozrcHer. 





Hangchow Missionary Association. 
My Dear Sir :— 

The Hangchow Missionary Association has spent two sessions in 
the examination of the well known tract fj A 74H iia. 

The tract being of considerable length, it was broken into halves ; 
the first half being translated by one of the missionary ladies. Some 
time was spent at each meeting in the criticism of the two translations, 
which were highly creditable for accuracy and lucidity. At the close 
of the second meeting, the following resolution on the general merits of 
of the tract was adopted:—‘ That while we regard this tract as admira- 
bly adapted for general circulation,—a view which its wide popularity 
amongst missionaries, and the many editions through which it has run, 
seem to establish as beyond doubt,—we would venture to suggest, that 
in a future edition, greater care be taken in treating the subjects (a) 
of miracles (see page 6 of the edition under review,—namely, that 
of 1874); (+) of the name of Jesus (see page 5); (c) of the relation 
of the soul to the body (on page 11) ; (d) of the nature of the resurrec- 
tion body (on page 16); and generally in the use of the terms for God 
and Spirit.’ 

With reference to this resolution, I may observe ; (a) it is stated 
unreservedly that no “holy man of old” could perform such miracles 
as our Lord performed. Now that the whole Bible is in the hands of 
such numbers of the Chinese, this statement will surely be challenged 
by some who read of Moses and Elijah, of Peter and of Paul. The 
statements with reference to the name of Jesus (0), and as to the re- 
surrection body (c), are differently, and I apprehend, more accurately 
worded in the edition of 1857 by the younger Mr. Milne. 

Wath reference to the terms for God and Spirit, we observed that 
wh and jf =F are both used for God; and (with this alternative use 
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especially) jh =—— may suggest to a reader’s mind, the idea of the 
“head of the gods.”’ jf =F is moreover open to grave objection, since 
these two characters mean “the ancestral tablet, intimating that the 
deified loxd resides in it”’ (see Williams). At first (as is well known) 
these characters are written ji! 7 ; and after the lapse of a year or 
so, some one of rank and reputation is hired with great state to add a 
dot to the 3£, making it +; the idea being that in the unseen world, 
the departed will receive honour and rank equal to those of the living 
scribe. 

Moreover in this version of the tract, jf and 9% are both used for 
“soul” or “spirit,” a quotation from one 7 #it being introduced, in 
which #H is used for soul; and without note or comment, the tract 
glides (yet irresolutely, for jf is used once again for “soul” on page 
16) into the use of @. 

It was observed, that in the list of words to express the idea of 
the Deity given on page 3, Fe # and [ Fy are excluded. This list 
does not occur at all in some of the earlier versions; whilst in other 
versions the list is more inclusive. 

Several members of the Association wished to record their opi- 
nion,—that as some versions of this deservedly popular tract use _ ¥, 
and some #i# for God, it would be well either to give no list of terms 
besides the one used in the body of the tract, or to give a list includ- 
ing all the chief terms used by Protestant missionaries in China. 
Some felt that this suggestion should apply with special force to those 
who attempt to recast the works of others. In such cases, might not 
attention be confined to verbal alterations, leaving the terms for God 
and Spirit as they were used by the original authors, who may be now 
dead or removed from the field. 

These suggestions, however, were not the unanimous decision of 
the Association, and they are recorded here more as individual criticism 
than as collective opinion, 

Attention was drawn by one of the members of the Association to 
the ambiguous statement on page 21;—‘“‘the thoughts, words and 
deeds of my whole life-time 4% — jh + A AA 4,” as suggesting to an 
ordinary reader, that “not one of the gods is ignorant of them.”’ The 
painful abruptness with which the tract closes was also noticed. As 
stated in the Memorials of Protestant Missionaries, this is not the ter- 
mination apparently designed by the original author. And it was sug- 
gested that in future editions, some such conclusion as that added by 
Mr. Edkins in 1858 and 1861, and, I believe, by Mr. Corbett ina 
Mandarin version which he recently edited, would make the tract 
complete and more useful. 

I remain, very truly yours, 


Hanecuow, June 15th, 1876. A. E, Moute. 


Anti-Opium Society. 
Dear Sir :-— 
May I, through the medium of your columns, convey a request 
from the Anti-Opium Society, to the missionaries in China? * 
I have for some time been circulating copies of an address to the 
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Chinese people on opium. 


MISSIONARY 





NEWS. 


{| May- 


Several thousand have already been distri- 


buted, and I have received one or two letters in reference to them. 


Is there anything more to be 


told concerning the reception of 


those pamphlets by the Chinese? If there is, the Anti-Opium Society 
will be glad to hear of it, either by direct communication with Mr. 


Turner, or through 


Yours sincerely, 
J. C. Ever. 


P. 8. The news from Canton in reference to this Anti-Opium move- 


ment is peculiarly gratifying. 


I have also heard from Peking. 


At 


one port [ am told the pamphlets remain undistributed; but I shall be 
glad of news from all who have received copies. 





J.C. E. 
Lonpon Mission House, Honckone, June 21s/, 1876. 
In compliance with a very generally expressed wish, the Publishers of the 


ReEcorvDER intend to reprint the “Lisr or Prorestrant Mission- 


ARIES IN CHINA, JAPAN AND SIAM.” 


It has been suggested that 


each missionary’s Chinese name should also be given; and this will 


be done if possible. 


Any suggestions for rendering the list more 
complete and accurate, will be gladly received. 


In order to defray 


the cost of printing, the list will be sold at 10 cents per copy. 


a eed am ee” 


Missionary Belys, 


Hirvths, Marriages mud Deaths. | 
~—_—— 
BIRTHS. | 
At Peking, in April, the wife of the 
Rev. L. D. Chapin, of a son. 
Ar Tientsin, on May 15th, the wife of 
the Rev. Arthur Smith, of the Am- | 
erican Board Mission, of a daughter. 


Ar Hangchow, on June 24th, the wife | 
of the Reve J. L. Stuart, of a son. | 


MARRIAGES, 


Ar Union Church, Hongkong, on No- | 


vember 17th, 1875, by the Rev. J. | £ANGcHow.—It is our painful duty 


Lamont, the Rev. J. C. Epes, of the 
London Mission, to Saran ANNE, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. F. 
Harvey, Portsmouth. 


At Union Church, Hongkong, on June | 


20th, by the Rev. J. Lamont, the 
Rev. Freperick James Magters, of 
the Wesleyan Mission, Canton, to 
Mary Een, eldest daughter of 


Walter Gatsraitu, Esq. of Vermont, | 


United States. 


| the Rey. James M- Shaw. 
| rived in China with his young wife 





DEATHS. 


| Ar Mentone in Italy, on March 25th, 


Jane Abbay, daughter of B. Hobson, 
Esq. M. B. formerly Medical Mission- 
ary to the Chinese,—aged 31 years. 

Avr 'Tieutsin, on June Ist, Florence 
Dickinson, infant daughter of the 
Rey. Arthur H. and Mrs. Smith,— 
aged 18 days. 

Ar Taugchow, on June 11th, the Rey. 
James M.Shaw, of theAmerican Pres- 
byterian Mission,—aged 27 years. 

ee 


to record in this issue, the death of 
He ar- 


in September, 1874, and set out for 
the sphere of his labours full of hope 
and zeal. He applied himself with 


| ardour to the study of the language, 


in which he made considerable pro- 
gress. In March last he started on 
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a tour for Chi-nan foo, in company with 
the Rev. J. L. Nevius, D.D. but was 
taken ill on the way and obliged to 
return. He gradually grew worse, and 
suffered intensely until he died, on 
Sunday afternoon, June 11th. Cancerous 
tumours of the bowels was, we believe, 
the cause of death. We desire to 
express our deep sympathy with his 


wife and little child who are left to | 


mourn the loss. 
* * 


* | 
Curroo.—Mrs. Williamson and daugh- 


ter, of the United Presbyterian Mission, 
left for a visit to England in the be- 
ginning of May, and sailed from 
Shanghae in the mail steamer //in- 
dostan on the 13th. 
fag 

SHancuaE.—The Rev. Luther H.Gulick 
M.D. arrived by the Nagoya Maru on 
April 23rd. Dr. Gulick comes out as 


Agent for the American Bible Society, | 
for China and Japan. He visited Ningpo | 


shortly after his arrival, and on May 
3rd proceeded to the north of China, 
with the view of informing himself 
regarding missionary operations at the 
several stations, including the capital. 


He returned to Shanghae about the | 


middle of June, and left for Japan on 
the 22ud, by the Genkat Mur. 

We are glad to welcome back to 
China Dr. 8. Wells Williams, who ar- 
rived on May 5th, by the Genkai 
Maru. He remained a short time at 
this port, after which he proceeded to 
Peking. Few men in China are more 
deservedly honoured and loved than 
Dr. Williams; and few have done 
more to promote the success of mission 
work. 


but we learn that he is likely to leave, 
finally, for the United States before 
the end of the year. 

Mr. George Parker, and Mr. Horace 
Randle, of the China Inland Mission, 
arrived here, by the M. M. str. Amazone, 
on May 19th, and proceeded to Chin- 





We should be glad to state | 
that he contemplatéd a prolonged stay ; | 
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kang to study the language, prepara- 
tory to working in the interior. Messrs. 
Pearse and James, whose arrival we 
| chronicled in our last issue, have settled 
| respectively at Ganking and Yangchow. 

The American Episcopal Mission are 
receiving much encouragement at their 
newly-opened station at San-t‘ing keu, 
where every Sundiy afternoon, in addi- 
tion to the preaching of the Gospel, 
medicine is dispensed to about three 
| hundred sick people from the surround- 
ing country. 

Mrs. Nelson and three children re- 
turned from the United States on June 
17th, by the Hiroshima Maru, 

We are sorry to announce the de- 
panture of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs Car- 
perter, on June 28th, by the ZZiroshima 
| Maru, en route for the United States. 
Impaired health on his part is the 


} . 
cause of this step 
| * % 


a 

Soocnow.—From a correspondent we 
| learn, that the mission of the American 
| M.E. Church, South, has secured a new 
| chapel. Hitherto they had to use a 
| small room in a very sparsely popu- 
lated part of the city, and consequently 
the congregations were generally small. 
The present building however, is 
situated onone of the leading thorongh- 
fares of the city, and is in every way 
| suitable for the work. On June 23rd, 
in the afternoon, it was opened for 
| preaching for the first time, a very 
large attendance of outsiders being 
present, as well as some of the foreign 
| and native bretheren from the other 
churches. There are now four chapels 
opened daily for preaching, and the 
work is being prosecuted with vigour. 
It is cheering also to learn that the 
| serious obstacles lately placed in the 
| way of missionary progress by the 
| officials, seem to be removing, and 
| prospects are decidedly brighter than 
they have been for some montlis. 


| Wucutaxc.—Messts. M. H. Taylor, 
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and G. Clarke, have just returned from 
a journey in the province of Honan, 
occupying eighty days, having travelled 
about eight hnndred miles. The Gospel 
has been preached in many places, and 
a goodly number of books sold. Mr. 
Taylor had been over this ground be- 
fore, and hopes to go again. 
* # 

* 
KEWwKEANG.— We regret to have to 
state that Miss L. Mason, M.D., who 
arrived here in November, 1874, to 
engage in medical mission work among 
the women of China, has been obliged 
to return to the United States. 













































rest would be instrumental in restoring 
her lost health ; but after a short stay 
in Shanghae, it became evident that 
this hope must be relinquished, and 


Ninero.—On Trinity Sunday,—June 
11th,—the Bishop of North-China held 
an ordination, in Grace Church, when 
the following Europeans and Chinese 
were “set apart for the work and 
office of the ministry” in connection 
with the English Church Mission :— 
Deacons. 

Wong Yiu-ih, Head Master of the 
Boys’ boarding-school, Ningpo. 

‘O Yiu-kwong, Assistant at Z-ky’i. 

Daing ‘T's-sing, Assistant at Tsdng- 
gyiao. 

Priests. 

Rev. J. C. Hoare, B.A, Principal- 
designate of the ‘raining college for 
native Ministers, Ningpo. 

Rev. W. Brereton, Associate of the 
Peking mission. 

Rev. Sing Eng-teh, native Pastor 
of the church at Kwun-he-we. 

The Bishop’s chaplain,—the Rey. 
F. F. Gough,—presented the candi- 


chow, preached the ordination sermon, 
from 1 Chronicles xm: 33; the Rev. 
R. Palmer, the Rev. J. D. Valentine 
and the Rev. J. Bates also took part 


. 
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| 
| the Lord’s Supper. 


It | 


was hoped that change of scene and | 


she left by the Nevadu on June 15th. | 
* * 


dates; the Rev. A. E. Moule, of Hang- | 


{May- 


in the service. At the close, about 

fifty native Christians joined the clergy 

and European friends in celebrating 
* * 


* 
Foocuow.—The Bishop of Victoria 


| and the Rev. J. R.Wolfe have recently 


| visited the out-stations connected with 


the English Church Mission at this 


| port, when they had the joy of receiv- 


ing one hundred and eighty natives 
into the church, and of ordaining four 
of the assistants as deacons. We 
| learn that two new missionaries of this 
society are expected to arrive shortly. 
In connection with the American 


| Board Mission, two native assistants 


| . = 
| have been ordained to the ministry ; 


| and a new church has been dedicated 
| at Nan-tai. 
Dr. D. W. Osgood, in charge of 
| the Foochow Medical Missionary Hos- 
pital in connection with the above 
'mission reports, that. the Foochow 
‘community has recently contributed 
$1154.00 for the furtherance of his be- 
nevolent work among the suffering 
Chinese. The Doctor and his family 
have gone to the north of China for a 
short vacation; the care of the hospi- 
tal being in the mean time left in the 
hands of a native surgeon whom he 
has trained, and whom he thinks qua- 
lified to perform all the duties which 
will devolve upon him. 

The Rev. B. D. and Mrs. Edgell 
have been obliged to seek a change of 
climate on account of ill health. They 
passed through Shanghae about the 
middle of June en route for Hakodadi. 

* * 
Honexone.—The "Right Rev. Bishop 
Burdon left Hongkong, in April, on a 
visit of inspection to the missions of his 
diocese at Foochow and in Japan. 
* * 


BURMAH. Rangoon.—Mr. Thomas 
| P. Harvey, M. R. 0.8, L. R. C. P., 
|&c. and Mrs. Harvey, of the China 
| Inland Mission, were expected to arrive 














June. | 


in this town on April 10th, hence to 
proceed to Bhamo, to establish a medical 
mission in that new station. 
are at present there Messrs. H. Soltan, 
J. W. Stevenson, and Adams of this 
mission; their object being to enter 


and work in western China. 
* * 


SIAM. Banexox.—The Rev. William | 
Dean, D.D., for more than forty years | 


connected with the Chinese mission, 
has just left this station for a short 
visit to the United States. He began 
his missionary career in 1834, and was 
the first European to study the Zie-chiu 
dialect ; his earliest labors being among 
the Chinese in Siam. On the open- 
ing of the Chinese ports, in 1842, he 
removed his family to Hongkong, 
where he planted a Chinese church, 
which furnished the seed-corn for the 
mission which has its head-quarters at 
Swatow. ‘Twelve years ago Dr. Dean 
returned to his old field in Bangkok, 
where he has now left Mrs. Dean in 
charge of six Chinese churches, with 
more than four hundred converts and 
a Chinese school. 
kong, Swatow, Amoy, Foochow and 
Ningpo on his way to Shanghae, 
whence he embarked for the United 
States in the Nevada, on May 14th; 
hoping to resume his work among 
the Chinese before the close of the 
present year. ‘Though in his seventieth 
year, and senior missionary in China, 
he has still the prospect of another 
decade in his chosen work. It is the 
fervent prayer of all the ‘friends of this 
Nestor of missionaries, that his fourscore 
years may be labour without sorrow. 
* * 

JAPAN. Yoxouama—The Rev. C. 
Carrothers, of the American Presby- 
terian Mission, has lately resigned his 
connection with the Society and accept- 
ed an appointment under the govern- 


ment, as a teacher at an inland town. 
% % 
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There. | 


He visited Hong- | 


) | 
Kioro.—This sacred city, so long given ' 
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| up to idolatry and superstition, the 
stronghold of Shintooism, has at last 
admitted the Gospel within its pre- 
cincts. There are now no less than 
| four married missionaries and one young 
lady, members of the American Board 
Mission, living there and meeting with 
| much encouragement. 
We learn that Dr. L. H. Gulick, 
Agent for the American Bible Society, 
| has a variety of Bibles on view at the 
exhibition now being held here. He 
hopes by a display of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures in various styles and languages, 
to interest the people in the study of 
their contents. 


* * 


* 
Kose.—The Rev. J. L. Atkinson late- 
ly received an invitation from the resi- 
dents of a small island, not far distant, 
to come and preach to them; to which 
he gave a ready consent, and lost no 
time in applying to the authorities for a 
passport, which was granted. On reach- 
ing the place he was kindly received 
by the officials, who informed him of 
| their having received- notification from 
the government of such a pass being 
granted, and orders to see that he was 
treated well while on the island. A 
large room was speedily procured, and 
Mr. Atkinson bad the pleasure of 
preaching daily to congregations of 
| over six hundred,—the largest yet ever 
collected to hear the gospel from the 
| lips of a foreigner. He returned great- 
ly gratified at what he had seen, and 
| entertains hopes that soon a flourishing 
church will spring up on the island. 
The American Bible Society's Record 
| contained, in a late issue, the Lord’s 
| Prayer in Japanese, but reduced nine 
times smaller than the ordinary size 
| character, by the new process of photo- 
lithography, and printed from a stereo- 
type plate. It is thought that this plan 
will be of great value in printing the 
Bible in Japanese, as otherwise it could 
not be brought into anything like rea- 
sonable size, 















Tue appearance of a second work on | 
education, shows how much interest | 
is taken in it by the author. On no | 
other subject is instruction more need- | 
ed by the rulers and influential classes | 
of China. | 
It is not our intention to write a| 
review of the work, but to present an | 
outline of its contents. There are few | 
we presume, having anything to do 
with the Chinese, who will not have 
occasion to make use of this work ; and | 
all will find ready to their hand, in- 
formation which they may wish to use. | 
The treatise is divided into five 
parts, as follows :— 
Part I.—The importance of educa- 
tion, and the duty of government in 
reference to it. 
Part I1L—The object and means of 
education. 
Part I11.—Education in the family. 
Part IV.—Education in school. 
Part V.—Qualifications of teachers. 
Part I treats of the vital impor- | 
tance to the government of the educa- | 
tion of the people; and shows that it 
must be in accordance with their wants, 
and varied to suit different conditions 
of men. Proofs are given from the | 
classics, that education was better in 
The 
duty of the government to provide and 
to superintend education is pointed out. 
Part IL treats of the objects and 
meaus of education. The objects are to 
develop the faculties of man’s nature, 
and to fit him for the duties of iw 
dividual, social, and political life in 
this world, and for happiness in a fu- 
ture state. ‘This is the general purpose | 


ancient than in modern times. 


of Christian schools, while there are 
special aims to prepare men for parti- 


cular spheres in life. 
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ya AX, nie Keaou hwa é. “A Treatise on Education. By Rev. 


| life. 






E 
The means of education are develop- 
ed under the following heads :— 
1. Authority. 


Faber. 


2. Personal influence. 

8. Rewards and punishments. 

4. Sense of truth. 

5. Adaptation. 

Part III. Education in the family 


| is shown to be the foundation of all 


education. 


Children learn quickly by 


| seeing and hearing, and the importance 


of this knowledge» as a training for 


| future life, cannot be over-estimated. 


The details of family education are 


| treated of in three divisions. 


| a.—As regards the body. 


1.- Eating and drinking. 
2. Dress. 
3. Motion and rest. 


b.—As regards natural inclination. 

1. Play. 

2. Imitation. 
c.—As regards the mind. 

1. Love to God. 

2. Obedience to parents. 

8. Fraternal affection. 
Consideration for servants. 
Relations to assvciates. 

Practice of virtue. 
Patriotism. 
Propriety of behavior. 
Care in the use of things. 
Observation. 

11. Choice of business. 

12. Steadiness of purpose. 

In conclusion it is shown, that the 
foundation of success in after life is 
laid in youth. 

Part IV. Education in school com- 
plements family training. The branches 
taught must have a practical use in 
Mere learning is not the most 
important. 


10. 
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a.—The development of the moral 5. Geography. 
faculties is treated of under ten heads. 6. Music and drawing. 
1. Obedience. | Part V. In this division the im- 
2. Respect. | portance of having good teachers is 
3. Patriotism. | urged, and their qualifications pointed 
4. Attention. | out under fifteen heads, as follows :— 
5. Diligence. 1. Faithfulness. 
6. Order. 2. Health of mind and body. 
7. Good behavior. | 3. Patience. 
8. Truthfulness. 4. Preparation for their work. 
9 5. A disposition to learn. 


. Peacefulness. | 
10. Cleanliness. | 
6.—The cultivation of the intellectual | 


~ 


3. Carefulness in intercourse. 


7. Ability to control the temper. 

faculties. | 8. Capability of governing their 

Under this head, a severe criti- | own families. 
cism is given of the Chinese mode | 9. Humility. 
of school education, and of their books. | 10. Respect to superiors. 
The defects of what is considered! 11. Acquaintance with the parents 
learning are pointed out. The burden | of their scholars. 
imposed on learners, by the numerous | 12. Impartiality. 


forms of the same character is exhibi- | 13. Attention to duties connected 
ted. The author also shows the im- | with their position. 
possibility of using the character in| 14. Being leaders in all that is good. 
scientific nomenclature, when treatises | 15. Regard to their relations to the 
are prepared on all the branches of | government. 

natural science. The necessity of | | This work is not a mere compilation 


adding many thousands of new charac- | or translation ; but like the other publi- 
ters, or of using one character for | cations of the author in Chinese, is 
many different objects, is a difficulty | an original treatise, and in the eluci- 
which requires a remedy; and the | dation of his subject, he has brought 
author suggests the use of the ro- | to bear his profound acquaintance with 
manized Mandarin colloquial, as ca- | the classical writings of antiquity. 


pable of Meeting all the requirements | He has presented very unpalatable 

in this respect. | truths to the official and literary 
Primary education is treated under | classes of the empire; but like un- 

six heads :— palatable medicines, they will do them 
1. Bible lessons. | much good, if taken as directed. We 
2. Reading and writing. | bespeak for the book a wide circulation. 
3. Natura] philosophy. | lark 


4. Arithmetic. 


oor 7@ 

# Wy FR UR Kih wuh an yuen. “ Natural Theglogy, and the Method of 
Divine Government.” In three volumes. By Alexander W illiamson, LL.D. 
Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission Pregse 1§76. 

Tus is a work 6f great value, and | divided into three parts, the first, treat- 

is an important addition to the list of | ing of the existence of God; the 

our Chinese Christian literature. Its | second, of His unity and attributes ; 
title is most comprehensive, and the | and the third, of the method of the 
table of contents indicates the character | Divine government. Under each of 


and scope of the book. The work is | these heads a great variety of matter 





. 
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is introduced. The different branches 
of knowledge are largely employed to 
illustrate and prove the numerous points 
discussed, and the author shows his | 
familiarity both with the literature of 
the various sciences, and the practical 
applications they may be made to 
serve. The undertaking must have 
been a laborious one, on account of | 
the many subjects dealt with and the 
special difficulties attaching to them ; 
we therefore congratulate Dr. William- 
son on the admirable way in which he 
has completed his task. It has not 
been done in a superficial manner, but | 
in a style which is at once interesting 
and instructive, conveying to his 
readers, in demonstration of the object | 
he had in view, much information on 
subjects altogether new to them. | 
We estimate very highly a work of | 
this kind. It is needful to dispel | 
prejudice, to extend knowledge, to 
carry conviction, and.to prepare the 
way for still farther advances into the | 
region of revealed and saving truth ; 
and we are glad to learn from the 
preface that it is the author’s intention 
“to attempt the still more arduous 
achievement of following up this work 
with another, on which he is now 
engaged,—namely, that of setting forth 
‘God in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself’” We feel assured 
that if he does it as efficiently, as he | 
has this work on natural theology, he | 
will do much for the cause of Christ- | 


ianity in China. | 


e eimcencgeininamai 
2. 


1. HR SE 
chow, 1871. **. | 
2. ‘Ang-tse t'u-yin Tsartang-s. 
G. E. Moule. Shanghae, 1872. 
TuHEse are two editions of a hyntne| 
book compiled specially to meet the | 
exigencies of the Church Mission at | 
Hangchow. The first is in the Chi- 
nese character, and the second is a 
transliteration of the same in the 
Roman character. The selection is | 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


| officials in China. 


| to be praised. 
| the author on the accomplishment of 


“* Hymns in the Hangchow dialect.” 


| May- 


Meanwhile we commend these 
volumes most heartily, as of great 


importance not only to. native scholars 


generally, but to the more intelligent 
of our Christian students. -We trust 


| they will largely avail themselves of the 


publication,as calculated very greatly to 


| extend their views on the points under 


discussion; and the missionaries will 
do well to secure for the work a wide 
circulation. It is gratifying to be able 
to state that the first thousand copies 
of the book have been paid for by the 


| kindness of Mr. Hanbury, the desire 


being that they should be distributed 
as much as possible among the leading 
We sincerely hope 
that its perusal by them may lead to the 
best results. The general appearance 
of the book, its numerous illustration’s 
of natural science, as well as its literary 
style and subject-matter are all highly 
While congratulating 


so important and difficult a work, we 
have only to hope it will receive its 
due reward iri a high appreciation on the 


| part of those for whom it is principally 
| intended, and we thank him for the 
| valuable contribution he has thus made 


to the Christian literature of China. 


| We may add, as is stated in the in- 
| troduction, that “the conterits of these 


volumes first appeared in the excellent 
periodical conducted by the Rev. 
Young J. Allen, and‘ are now re- 
published with some additions.” 

W. M. 


fe -Tsam mei she. ‘“‘Hymn Book.” By Rey. G. E. Moule. Hang- 


By Rev. 


chiefly made from a hymn book long 
in ‘use, at Ningpo, and altered to suit 


the local idiom. There are a few new 
translations of hymns and one or two 
originals. The collection, of 85 pieces, 
contains many of our best-known and 
favourite hymus in the west. 











